ists among 
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Subseriptions to THE Stannard from now 

to the close of the eampaign will be received 
folowing rates: 

Ring!e subscription ‘ 

Ten or more, cach 

One hundred or more, each . 


at Tine 4 04 

Cc 
Me 
16¢ 


“Tec standard 7 ix sent tnis week to a 
mamber of persons whose fricnds have prid 
ga have the paper torwarded to them for 

Jour weeks in the hope that they may be 
induced te read it, caamines the principles 
We advorates and become resular  sube 
acribers., Those who receive the paper 
sithedud having erdered it will understand 
ahni it tins been sent in this manner and 
will be ecu for four snecessive weeks with- 
ont charce to them. 

Terws of subscription 
the fourth pace, 


will be found on 


Swhscribers ot he “Chicrago Enquirer ”’ 
will receive “The Srandard’ until the exe 
mir ation of abeir terms of subscription to 
thay. vaper. be A ee 
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diustration). ee: 


a sieteh), 


ce eae asks haw Twwouid ad- 


a 


: 


jand 


recompense him for his great Gata | 
—which in the eyes of his = ma- 
chine showed a patriotism that deserved 
recompense and encouragement—he was 
nominated for the lucrative office of sheriff 
in 1885, and elected. He is a man of good 
personal - reputation—for in our politics 
it is nothing derogatory to a man’s repu- 


tation that he should spend great sums of | 


money tocorrupt elections—but he repre- 
sents nothing in particular except his ma- 
chine, and, so far as he has gone, the clean 
discharge of duty. While recouping him- 
| self, as Was intended by his machine, for 
his expenses in the unsuccessful candidacy 
for mayor, he has confined himself to the 
legitimate profits of the shrievalty, and 
has introduced into that office strict busi- 
ness methods. He has heen chosen by 
Tammany partly for this reason, and 
partiv for his ability and 
spend nioney. 


readiness to 
Some previous: mention 
experience 


been made of Congressman $8. 
talent, 
whose 


had 


Cox, axe oman of 
faine, nomina- 
honored the local 
But Mr. Cox was never se- 
riously thought of. Ffe is, as a matter of 
fact, ineligible, for the reason that he is 


It 4s much as he 


national 


tion weald have 


demioer acy. 


not a rich man. as 


has been able to do to pay the regular | 
‘assessment necessary to keep himself in 
; congress. 
{gress without too seriously diminishing 


If he had :zrrown rich in con- 


his popularitv, he might easily have as- 


vise our friends in New York city to vote | 


in the mayoralty election. - 
| Tih: ive no advice to give. 
running 2 politic wal party. nor have T ep- 
paged to net as .entor to those who 
think as 1 do as to certain great principles. 
On the. Conn ary, i wun anxious that these 
principles should he kept as free as possi- 
ble from the enianglements and diesonsinais 
of small and personal politics. Our firstand 
most important interest in this campaign 
is the election of Cleveland and Thurman 
~ because of their attitude 
quesiion, and the incidental election of as 
many free trade congressmen as possible. 
in this state the interest in ballot reform 
of such of us as appreciate its importance, 
wisn concerns US 12 seeking the defeat of 
Governor Hiil, who. prevented the id 
tion of this gr reatest of all political 2 
forms. Bat twe have kept the t 
separate, The skeleton 
formed: for the purpose of indicating and 
concent ating the support of Cleveland by 
single tax men has carefully confined its 
efforts to that. 
erence on-the gubernatorial question, and 
catnone of its meetings has the matter of 
elecung- Cleveland been combined with 
thai of defeating Hill. 
And while IT have 
spoken. against Hill at meetings called 
for that-pu ‘pose, 
tax auspices, I have, in the speeches I 
have ma e for Cleveland, confined niy- 
self ont irely te the national issue. We 
are anXious to get every. vate we can for 
Cleveland, irrespective of how it may be 
easton state issues. And while the great 
“qnajority of thorough ‘single tax men 
York are opposed to Hill, 
Tecognize: ‘the fact that the bal- 
veform a appeals to 


organization 


‘Tt has. declared no pref- 


for ny own part, 


under other than single 


“gn. New 
AVE 
Jot 


many omen 


who do not believe in the single tax, THE 


— STANDARD has supported ther. two prin- 
ciples of free trade and ballot reform, and 
arged the support or rejection of typical 
candidaies accordingly; ‘but there is no 
reason for going further and taking any 
side jn politics in which these principles 
are net clearly involved. And that there 
js no principle invol ved in the ma yor: alty 
contest which would give me any sround 
for: presuming Ao urge the support. of any 
of the candidates upon our friends, is 
shown by the division of opinion that ex- 
of ‘those who are 
nited in advoc. acy of the two prin- 
2 ccaples, some will vote for Grant, some for 

Hew itt, some for Erhardt, and some for 


them. 


Coogan, as personal preferences or opin-. 


ons ‘incline. ” * There is no common ground 


On which 19 unite them. 


Se eat 


Mr. Huzh J. Grant, the nominee of the 
Tammany democratic machine, is a rich 
young mun who some years ago deter- 
io go into politics. Being a rich 
“young he did not have to start a 
liquor saloon, which would have been the 
most promising method of entering poli- 
ti tes hiad he been. a Young man of moder- 
ntle mieans. He simply joined the domi- 
nant political machine, put up the 
necessary: funds, and had himself nomin- 
ated and elected alderman. He made a 
respectable member of the board, distin- 
guished himself by voting against the 
boodle ring, won the favor of John Kelly, 
then the “boss” of the Tammany ma- 
chine, and was made the Tammaiy nom- 
inee formayor. In the effort for election 
he spent an enormous sum of money, but 
was beaten by William RB. Grace, the nom- 
ince of the county democracy machine, an 
‘bier man, with a stil] longer purse. To 


mined 


man, 


Jam not 


on the tari? 


j tics got about as high as he 


two tains ‘ 


‘so endears Mr. Grant to his machine. 


aeRO naa Sea Paint NET GCN Car amiss ON th 4 i RI tm se re: pou De MNO A iin a secs sei 


pired tothe mayoralty. But as itis, he 
has in the regular course of machine poli- 
“an get. 


¢ 


Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, nominee of the 
county democracy machine, of which he 
is one of the originators, 


and other expenses necessary to secure 
election, with sufficient freedom, though 
noi, perhaps, with the prodigality which 
He 
has the advantage of Mr. Grant in ma- 
turity, in experience, and probably in in- 
tellectual vigor and brillianey, but is at a 
disadvantage iu the item of manners. So 
very bad are his manners, according to his 
own account, that they are the ouly thing 
that has prevented him from becoming 
president of the United States years ago. 
Mr. Hewitt represents more than his 
machine. Above suspicion of personal 


corruption, he has discharged the duties ; 


of mayor cleanly and well, and has found 


time during his incumbency of the office 
for an unexampled mumber of speeches, 
interviews and letters, which, while thev 
have irritated some, have greatly amused 


and pleased a large section of the public. | hag simce been successively United States 


Mr. Hewitt, as in a Jess derree Mr. Grant, 
is a type not so much of the machine 
politicians as of the rich men, who, recog- 
nizing ‘things as they are,” -use 
ehines when it suits their purpose, as neec- 
essary means of forwarding a natural and 


by no means blamewortby 


| Years ago, when Tammany and the county 


democracy were forced into combination 
by the movement which placed me in the 
field as a candidate for mayor, and which 


threatened the machines with defeat, Mr. 


nothing out 


Hewitt was the candidate selected to 

He called it then “saving 
society.” He was elected only by the full 
exertion of all the worst powers ef the 
machine—slander, bribery, intimidation 
and the prostitution of the influence 
of the municipal departments. He 
‘of the way in this, for not 
only had he gotten himself into a frame 
of mind in which it doubtless actually 
see emed to him, as he declared, that a 
general destruction of society amid all the 
horrors of the French revolution would 
follow my-clection as mayor by un- 
purchased votes, but, as he said at the 
time, “I am not so impracticable as to re- 
fuse the methods by which society at any 
given time is governed,’ and ‘my ex- 


save them. 


Saw 


perience teaches me that. politicians are 
very willing to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of able and honest candidates.” 
Now, however, experience 
somewhat to have changed. 


jis seems 


Society huv- 


| ing been saved, Tammany has manifested 


a disposition to save itself, and Mr. Hewitt 
and bis friends have had their eyes opened 
to the depravity of professional politi- 
cians und the wickedness of machine 
methods—at least, so far as relates to 
miuny. 

Mr. Hewitt is a man of decided though 
varying opinions, aud has from 
time to time frankly expressed them. He 
has stepped the raising of other than 
American flugs upon the city hall, believes 
that the term for uaturalization, axcept 
in the case of distinguished strangers, 
should be twenty-one years, and is bitterly 
opposed to Jabor associations and their 
methods, while having a completely blind 
eye for the wrongs which provoke them. 
He is, moreover, a stanch believer in 
local self-government. He is alive to the 
great necessity for rapid transit, though | 
the plan he proposed amounted to little 
more than that the city should build 


Tam- 


somewhat 


is also a rich | 
man, Who has always paid the assessments | 


Ma | 


ambition. Two | 
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; strong 
fable message, since he becume mayor, 


i tion. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM IN OPERATION. 


NTRANCE, 


The voter entering the polling place has already received from the proper officer a 


single ballot, on which are plainly printed the various officials to be voted for, and the ¢ab-" 
didates for each office, with the parties they represent. 


Passing behind the railing-at ‘the 


point marked “Entrance,” the voter enters one of the booths, where he finds full instructions 


posted, and there arranges his bailot, placing a cross against the name of each candidate he 


votes for. 


a road and turn it over to the New York 
Central corporation. He believes thata 
higher class of men should be appointed 


police justices, and would probably make | 
such appointments; and he is, it is under- 


stood, in favor of the Australian ballot 
system, though I know of no public ex- 


pression of bis on the subject, and he has | 
about 


to 
Two 
proposition 


had nothing whatever 
Governor Hill's veto. 
declared. that the 
abolish taxation upon buildings and 
improveluents, to taxes 
upon the value of land, irrespective of im- 
provements, was unjust and immoral, 


“Say 
years ago 
he -to 


and levy 


while to appropriate economic rent by 
taxation would-be to reduce. society to a 


state of chaos, in which brute force would 
predominate and only the cunning and- 


would survive. Yet in a most 
exemption of 


from 


proposed tha 
property 
however, 


he has 
all personal 
In this, 
be perfectly unconscious that he is advaune- 
ing at allin our direction, as, since that 
time and on various occasions during his 
he has seen fit to make 


taxd- 


he seens to 


incumbeney, 


. public and semi-otticial allusion to myself 


and those who held to the single tax idea, 


as men who would destroy all property 4-3 


nights, 


Mr. Joel B. Erhardt, wiio has been 
nominated by the republican machine in 


| default of getting a man of greater wealth, 
j served in the army during 


the war, and 
rose from the ranks to a captaincy. He 
district attorney for Brooklyn, one of 
the police commissioners of New York, 
and United States marshal for the south- 
ern district.. He afterward be 
the insolvent New York aud 
ailroad, 
all his official 


Ue Tos 
ceiver of 
Northern. and then its presi- 
In positions Mr. 
Erhardt has maintained a high reputation. 
for integrity and fidelity, yet is at the 
same time a strong man with his ma- 


deut. 


Mr. James J. Coogan is the nominee of 
the united labor party—or, 
tinguish it from the united labor party of 
lust vear, of what bas been left of the 
united labor party after its abandonment 


rather, to dis- 


by the great majority of single tax men. 
He is ulso, like Mr. Hewitt. 
of anumber of citizens, mostly members 
of the Central labor union, but, like Mr. 
Hewitt, he declined to run until he had 
received the nomination of some formal 
convention. This the united labor con- 
gave himasa@ matter of course, 


the nominee 


vention 
as it has been for some time understood 
that it was the pawn upon Mr. Coogan’s 
political chess board. 

Mr. Coogan is aman of great wealth 
and strong ambition—at least in the di- 
rection of the mayoralty. The fortune 
which he has made for himself in the 
furniture business is popularly estimated 
at some two million dollars, and he has 
inherited through his wife a large tract 
of land in the upper part of the city, which 
he is now improving and which has enor- 
mously increased in value. 
fact, one ef the largest owners of New 
York, and the estate which he controls 
must soon rank in value among the first in 
the list headed by that of the Astors. 
Mr. Coogan has never held any public 
position, but his business ability, which 
‘has enabled him at an early age to make 
fortune. is beyond question. In 
wvility, education and business reputation 
he is quite up to the ordinary standard of 
mayors, and the affairs of the city would 
doubtless be safe in his hands, 

Mr. Ccogan has long and ardently de- 
sired to be mayor of New York; and 
seeing, as a practical business man, that 
it requires the spending of a great deal of 
money to become mayor of New York, he 
has had«no hesitation in- declaring his 


a large 


willingness to speud, in getting the office, 


as much or more than any candidate for 


He then passes to the ballot box, depositing 
spectors of election, and passes out at the gate marked “Exit.” 


| 
| 
: 


Tto sect there.” 
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We is, in| 


t which was tendered to- me. 


great deal of vigor. 


taxes on 


his vote in the presence of the’ in- 


mayor has ever yet invested in politics. 
Eight years ago it was understood that he 
would ‘put up” one hundred thousand 
dollars if he could get the 
nomination. Two years 


Tammany 
ago he desired 
the nomination of the labor associations 
Tt was urged 


greai deal-of money, and with this nomi- 
nation could get the nomination of 
Taninany Hail. For his 
programyie was to get the nomina- 
tion of the united labor party and then 
get the indorsement of the republicans. 
This programme has evidently fallen 


this year, 


through. But Mr. Coogan hus determined 
to make a fight with the united labor 
nomination alone, and his ability to sup- 
ply funds will infuse into his canvass a 


peculiarly fortunate for him to try the 


‘experiment, as there are a great num- 


ber of men, not likely to vote the repub- 
lican ticket, who find it difficult to say 
which they detest most—Mr. Hewitt and 


his machine on the one side or the Tam- 
many machine on the other. 


Mr. Coogan is a strong protectionist, and 
in national politics a republican, but he is 
of course not particular as-to what. local 
cet ie runs on, since what he wants is 
In accepting the united 
labor party nomination he accepted its 
platform, which, despite some modifica- 
tions, is substantially that on which Tran 
two In accepting this he 
formally accepts the declaration that all | 


years ago. 
buildings and improvements 
should be abolished. This, however, does 
not make hin a representative of the sin- 
gle tax idea. He bas never, so far as I 
have heard, given any sign of adhesion to 
nor even 
it. 
been extremely 
labor, 
in his contributions. to the 
labor under- 
taken to has devoted a 
good deal of consideration to schemes for 
rapid transit, especially to. those which 


that principle, 
riously. 


of having se- 


considered He hus, how- 


ever, always. friendly 


toward organized and > liberal 


which associations have 


aise; and he- 


would give readier access to his lands- 
Mr. Coogan has always been open and 
above board in his desire to be mayor, 
and his readiness to pay largely for the 
honor; but there is nothing whatever to 
indicate that he desires the place fromany 
sordid motives. 9 


t 


— 


As, with the exception of Mr. Coogan’, 
their letters of acceptance have, as I write, 
not yet been published, this is, as far as I 
can make it, a fair, impartial review of the 
mayoralty candidates and what they stand 
for. My correspondent can see for him- 
self that there is no ground on which I 
should be justified in basing uny advice to 
lum or any ether single tax man. The 
most obvious moral of the;whole situation 
is the necessity of adopting the Australian 
method ef voting. And the best way to. 
make a ballot count in this election for the 
Australian system is to cast it against 
David B. TUL, the democratic nominee for 
governor, and for Warner Miller, the re- 
publican nominee, HENRY GEORGE. 

SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. 

The assemblynien who in the last state 
legislature voted for the electoral reform 
bill were as follows—republicans in roman 
and democrats In italies: 

Messrs. Acker, Adams, Ainsworth, 
Aspinall, Bagley, Baucus, Beatty, Brown, 
Brownell, Brundage, Burns, Bush, Ca- 
show, Harrison Cheney, W. W. Cheney, 
Clark, Comstock, S. M. Coon, Cottrell, 
Cromwell, Crosby, Curtis, Davis, Defen- 
dorf, DeWitt, Dinehart, Edwards, Emery, 
Enz, Flaherty, Fort, Frost, Fuller, Galla- 
gher, Gallup, Goerss, Greene, Hadley, 
Hamilton, Hughes, Hunting, Husted, 
Kimball, Latimer, Lewis, Mabie, Magner, 
John Martin, Mase, Mathison, Maynard, 
McAdam, McEvoy, McKenzie. Moody, 
Morgan, Nixon, O'Reilly, Prime, Rhodes, 
Roesch, Rosenthal, Savery, Sexton, M. 
A, Smith, Tallmadge, Thompson, Tisdale, 


by and for him that he would spend a. 


The conjuncture is 


rarious funds: 


0, 1888, 


‘" FLETC 


ae ae ty seem 


Van Gorder, Weidner, W hipple, “White, 
Yates, Youngman and the speaker—%9. 
Those who voted against it were: Messrs. 
Blumenthal, Brennan, Church, Conger, | 
Connelly, A. B. Coons, Dalton, Endres, 
Finn, Gordon, Gorman, Guenther, Ha- 
gan, Hagyerty, Hayes, Herrmann, Ho- 
gins, Kent, Longley, MeCann, McKenna, 
MeLaughiin, O° Connor, O'Neil, Platt, 
Rannow, Ryan, Shea, Sheehan, Sheldon, 
Thomas Sinith, jr., P. A. Sullivan, T. D. 
Sullivan, Weed, Wenple and Wissig—36. 

The full names and districts of the dem- 


ecrats who in the assembly broke their: 


party line and voted. for election /reforiy 
are as 5 follows: 


ROBERT P, RUSH, Cheung county: 
JOHN CASHOW, Queens-county, | 
HER A. DEF EN ‘DORF, Monroe 
county. 
GEORGE W. GRE ENE, Orange county. 
THOMAS é MAGNER, Kings county 
JOHN MARTIN, New York. - 
GEORGE F. LOESCH, New York. 
SOL. D. ROSENTHAL, New York. 
-CHARLES H. WEIDN ER, ister 
county. 


In the senate the votes 1 in faver of the |: 


bill were Messrs. Arnold, Coggeshall. 


Deane, Erwin, Hawkind Headericks. Kel- 


logy, Lewis, Laughlin, Linson, McNaugh-. 


ton, O'Connor, Raines, Robertson, Russell, | ot 
| nichs 
; 


Sloan, Sweet, Vedder, Walker and Worth. 

The eight senators—all demoere alse who 
voted ag rainst the ene were: 

Jacob A. Cantor, New Yor 
Ives, New York; 
York; Michael C. Murphy, New LN ork; Ed- 
ward F, Reilly, New York; Charles Av 
Stadler, New Yerk;. James F. 
Brooklyn, and John Holey, - Saratoga 
Springs. 

Voters who desire the tr Atipe of ballot 
reform should. study these lists - carefully, 


Fa 
KS 
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The Big Brooklyn Meeting. 

The single tax men of Brooklyn are confi- 
dent that the raliv in the big Clermont ay- 
eaue rink next Tuesday night will be big. 
enough to astonish the town and boom the 
movementin Kings county. The rink is the 


lurzest audience halliu the state excepting 


Madison square garden, aud although many 
mestings have been held in it this year it has 
been filied on cne occasion only—when War- 


ner Miller Visited the city and the organized 


Strength of the republican machine was ex- 
erted. Ifthe single tax men, working with- 
out organization and without the resources 
of the « campaigners of the old parties, can fill 
the rink it will be a glorious accomplishment. 
Every single tax man and every free trader 
10 Brooklyn should be there. Thomas G. 
Shearman will preside and addresses will he 
made by. Henry George, Hugit Cs. Pentecost 
and Louis F. Fost. = | 4 foes 


‘mene et ee tn tn 


Mr. Johnsou’s Candidacy. 

CLEVELAND, O.—The single tax anen of this 
place are Jubilant over the nomination of Mr. 
} fom L. Johnson for congress by the demo- 
crats of the Twenty-first distriet of Ohio. 
This district. is astr onghold of pretection, and 
the republican party had counted on a walk- 
over for their ciuididate; but the nomination 
of Mr. Johnson has struck terrer to -their 
hearts. They know the esteem in which he is 
held by the Workingmen, who comprise two 
thirds of the voters, irrespective. of fatty: 
Sincée coming ‘to Cleveland. Mr. Johnson has 
revolutionized the sireet car business of the 
town... He has paid bis employes better wages. 
and. worked them shorter hours’ than 
other street car cinployers in the city. ‘Be- 
fore be came it was usual for drivers and eon: 
ductors to work not less than sixteen hettrs 
per day for £1.50. He-has reduced the day to 
twelve hours and increased tbe wages thirty 
per cent, and competicd other companies. to 
follew bis lead. Besicles this be bas given us 
the best street car setviee in the country. 
These-are facts which every workingmavp 


in the city and districts knows, and no won- 
der the protectionists despair of being able to 


-eran: their exploded fallacies dewn working- 
inen'’s throats When a-man like Tom Johnson, 
Whose name is-syponuy mous. with ali that 18 
just and fair in the- tre satmient. of labor, is 
seeking their suffrages. eet ae 

But to siugie tax men his nomination: means 
more than to anyoue else, for he has been 
closely identified with the movement as presi- 
dent of Land and labor. club No. 9% We 
scarcely dared hope fer-such help tooure 
as his nomination and acceptance gives us. 
His nomination has put life inte the old demo- 
eratic party of this district, and I contidently 
expect to. sce him triumphantly elected itt 
November. — — Joun Brexnow, : 
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The Prospect in California. | : 
A gentleman, who from bis. extensive: busi- 
ness relations: has most excellent opportunities 
of knowing the drift of opinion in Califor dae 
writes to THE STANDARD: 


I have taken pains to make inquiry and Bee 
serve as carefully and as impartially as. I 
could, and Lam eonvineed that for the past 
six weeks the. tide in California. bas steadily. 
turned in favor of. Cleveland unich Thurman, 
and [ tind prevailing in the ranks of the 
democracy a great increase of confidence. 
There are some changes of democrats to the 
republican side, but more the other way. I 
don’t, of my own knowiedge, know of a single 
democrat who will not vote bis ticket. Ido 
know of eight republicans who have told me 
that they would not vote fer Harrison ‘and 
Morton, and would vote for Cleveland. Cleve- 
land isa mano of unusual ability and excep- 
tional courage and honesty, and devotion to 
the common people, and, as a western orator 
said, ‘GAs the American people are nota fool 
they will re-elect him.” 

Regarding ex-Governor Downey, who has 
come out for Harrison, it appears that be had. 
gotten his claws on thousands. of acres of. 
land in.Oregon in ap - irregular way, and the 
adininistration wrenehed it from hin und re- 
stored it to the public domai ie 


They Won't Debate. With 


Traders. . 

OBERLIN, Ohio—After four distinct chal- 
lenges te debate the tariff question this sum- 
mer I have got no one taaccept. 

The democrats are. makin « quiet cam- 
paign, chiefly by literature, ind 1 begin to 
hope they may carry the state. = 

Rah! for Tom Johnson!!! Wish he was in 
this district, . Epwarp.B. HASKELL. ~ 
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sentations and fulsome flattery. 


i other 
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AGAINST GOVERNOR HILL, 


AND IN FAVOR OF ELECTORAL REFORM, 


A Mass Meeting in Cooper Union that Meant 
Something—Pewerful Speeches. by Will* 
iam M. lyins, Chambertain of New York, 
nnd Henry George—How the Anti-HIll 
Meeting and the Pro-Hill, Meeting Com« 
pared. 

The- audience which crowded into the big 
hall in Cooper union on Monday night to show 
their disapproval of Governor Hill’s veto of 
the electora? reform bill and give expression | 
to.ibeir opposition to his candidacy for re- 
election very materially differed from the 


j audience which a few nigkts before bad gath-— 


ered in the same place and roared: itself 
chourse af the governor’s gross misrepré- 
The onehad 
come. AO Bes iY facts and weigh evidence, and 


most, ‘mapabtant atid faudaments al reldemns 
pressing upon the citizens of this state: for 
enactment. The other came to go through 
the form of listening to the governor’s mis- 


| leading explanations for blocking the way to ~ 


such reform, and. to fling up its hat and 
‘wildly cheer for the creature of a political 
machine. 

Threvghout Jong and detailed explanations 
of the changes proposed in the existing laws, 
which would have emptied the hall.of any 
‘audience, this audience ou Monday 
sat a close and deeply interested 
listener, catching up each point as it fell from 
‘the lips of the speaker and showing its ap- 
proval by loud and hearty applause. It 


‘+ was clear that the assemblage was made up 


ee F. Langhein, New. 


of men anc women who had come there on @ 
matter of serious business, and when the 
meeting disbanded each oue went away with 
“2 a good deal to think and talk about. - 
At a few minutes before eight Director - 
Beggs waved his baton, and the Single tax 


i band burst into the martial air of the ‘Cleve- 


fand March.” When the music had ceased. 
and the applause had subsided, William T. 
Croasdale stepped forward and proposed. 
Witham MeCabe for chairman of the meeting, 
at which the audience manif ested its appreval 


by loud applause. 
Mr. McCabe said: 


We are here to-night to enter our ‘prdtert 
against the man who vetoed the electoral re- 
form bill (applause); to let the people who 
make polities a business understand that 
we -are tired of letting the maebines make. 
the nominations; that w “hen there isa eapabie ; 
iin, Whether he has. money or not, we want 
the peopte to put him up and elect bint at the 
expense of the state. (Applause.) Ladies 
and 
ing will be William M. Evins, 
the city of New York, 


chamberlain of 


Mr. Ivina’s Address, ae a = 
Mr. Chairtnan, Ladies and Genttemen: For 


the first time in the history of ont country cS 


| we havea political campaign which is really — 


‘in the truest and..best sense of. the word a. 


“great educational institution. (Applause.) 
| The present campaign has done. more toward 
educating the people than any campaign we 
have ever had before in this country; and, so” 
far asl know, more than any campaign in any 
eoubtry whatever extending over no greater 
length of time. a 
WHAT GROVER CLEVELAND HAS DONE. é 
This is due in the first instance to the cour: 
age of a single man (applause), Grover Cleve-~ 
jand. (Great applause.) Here was a man. 
Who found’ his party timid, conservative and 
Weak upon one of the greatest issues that 
eould possibly be presented to the people of. 
this country, the issue as to Whether or not 
War taxes should be maintained in perpetuity 
anda bundred million dollars a year stored 
up in the. national treasury as a standing 
menace to the state. 
“must be settled. He spoke against the voice 
of many of the strengest menin bis party. 
It was enact of pure and exalted courage on 
his part, and it has bad vhis effect: that now 
we will have toe divide ou this great issue— 
those who believe in the protective tariff prin- 
ciple must stand on one side, aud those who 
believe in freé trade ora reduetion ef the 
present tariff must. stand ou the other side. 


(Applause). .Itis well for both parties that 


this thing was aene, and it is weil for this 
naticn that Grover Cleveland had the hero- 
ism and the conrage of his convictions on this 
subject, (Applause.) 
But this sume principle of courage should. 
-run through the entire canvass. We can not 
say that we should. be courageous in the 
declaration of our priacipies ia regard. to na- 
tional. matters and should display vulgar 
cowardice as to our views in regard to state 
mitters. ~(Applause.) The. same courage 
which has led men. to declare in behalf at 
Grover Clevelaud should lead men of con- 
Vietions ia regard to pure polities to declare 
-agaiust David BoHill. (Great applause.) Tu 
this campaign, as Grover Cleveland stands 
for pure admuinisiration and strength and: 
purity of character in nb ational. matters, sol 
believe that: Warner Muller (applause), stands 
for the sane things in state matters, 


A few people in the back of the hall here 
attempted to ereate disorder, but they were 
sharply. rebuked by. Mr. Ivins, and Captain - 


| 
iy 
| 
McCullagh promptly notified them that any 
| 


further attempts at disorder. would be— 
at once suppressed: by the police. Mr. Ivins 
aiso alluded.to the course of the Sun, and the 
name of the paper evoked hisses from all 
parts of the hall. He declared that Hill's op- 
ponents is the demovratic party are making ~ 
an open and mauly tight against.bhim, and he 
thus continued:. 


“LT wish to say nothing chat i is unfair. I wish - 
to-say nothing that is untrue; but as a public 
official of the city of New York I want. to 
have it said that at least one: official has 
openly stood up for the honor. and dignity 
‘and property of the city against the grasping 
-political hand of David B. “Hill. (Applause.) 

HILL'S FRIENDSHIP FOR THE WORKINGMAN, 

David B.-Hiil has declared’ profusely that 
he is the friend of the workingman (laughter), 
anu as the friend and representative of the 
laboring classes he asks their votes. I want 
to usk whether or not it is uecessary that the 
friend. of the laboring classes, while chief 
magistrate of the state of Nev York, should 
set the example ef an open defiance of the 
law by raising $15,000 on his own notes for _ 

-politicai. expenses in his own election, and 
then have those notes paid out of the aqueduct 
fund of the city of New York? If that be 
friendship to the workingman, then the work- 
ingman must have some interest distinct fron. 
the interest of the community at. large. 


Mr. Ivins reviewed at seine length Mr: 
Hill's prevense.o of devotion to the Workingman 





centlemen, the first speaker of the even- 


He said this problem oe 


ling ‘forth laughier and. applause, and _ his. 
' leclaration that Hili’s friends, the rumsellers, 
“were the bitterest enemies and not the friends 
of the workmen, was greeted with cheers. 
- Ble showed bow the governor had lent him- 
self 10 promote jobbery in this city and 
- Brooklyn and thus contiuued: 


~ Some time age I attended here 4yndoting of 
gesle tax Cleveland men (pplausc) and 
‘beard Henry George {applause) address a 
dagge audience. There are 
0 Which I differ with Mr. George, 
amen will differ among <; themselves, but 
the uext morning lwrote to him that a 
gnere brilliant teacher aud a. mere brilliant 
class 1 did not think there was in the world. 


Now that teacher and that class have joined 


hands with a vast body of men tlroughout 
our siate in favor of referm in our ‘electoral 
Jaws. (Applanse.) 

» One week azo t-night Dav id B. Hill stood 
—@a this piutform and wove a tussue of false- 
~ hoods such aso man without the practiced 
~ politcal imagination ef the bardened wire 
puller couldever have > conceived. {Applause 
~~ @ad leughter.), ate 
TEREE POLITICAL MONOPOLIES. 

In the city of New York there are to-day 
bree suropg parties with tbeir roots thrown 


| 


mauy points | 
as 


{ 


down in ibe past. One of these, Tammany | 


dail, is already ioary with age and with sins. j 


(Leachier.) Another, the county democracy,! 


is sumewbat younger aud sinful accordingly. * 


(iaughbicr.) The republican party in this city, 
oso Tar us cur municipal affairs are concerned, 
has notlind the opportuuty Lo test its capacity 
for sinfulacss so much us ciiner cf the others. 

. Qhaughter.) But these three organizatious be- 
“fween thom to-day absvlutely hold. the 
monopoly of poliiical power in tbis city of a 
goilios and a haif suuls; aud unless yuu joia 
yone or the otber of ihuse organizations 41 is 
spussidie for you toapake your voice beard 

Dn wrary imMecc und noummations once 
having been made, uniess you vote for the. 
gandidate of ons cr the other cf these parties, 
you might as well caneci your v “ole altogether . 


rad aa 
“ailigs 


‘he result is this: That on eleclion day we go | 


he pulls to mane u choice of evils; and the 
evils which stare us in ihe face in the present 
selection are nuimervus enough, God knows, 
mud how to chuuse between them is difficult 
te deverniiac. I belicve 
wf pecpie in the city of New York will fee! it 
impussible to mukea choice and simply re- 
frain from voting altugether. If this comes 
to pass itis due to our Jaws, and if there be 


thata large number | 


_ THE “STANDARD, 


“That. gives: me the alderman,” and so on. 
We will say that Captain MeCuJlagh is an 
honest man and wants to carry on the fight 
against such an iniquity to the bitter end. 
Suppose that the captain had 10,000, 30,000, 
possibly 68,000 (applause) friends in the city of 
New York (@ voice: “He bas more”—ap- 
plause). Now, what will he do? He must 
first turn himself intoa public beggar. He 
must go from friend to friend asking each to 


contribute $10, $15, $25, $100 to this particular * 


cause. The money would have to be raised, 
would have te be put into the election dis- 
tricts at the rate of at least $50. a district to 
begia with. That is $24,000 and more to begin 
with, and Captain McCullagh is a poor man. 
But he would bave to pay for the printing of 
histickets, and that would cost him from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 more. And he would have 
to pav several times for Cooper institute. 
Then he would have other expenses at the 
election; and one of the great expenses would 
be Lhis, to see that his own men at the poliing 
places dealt fair; and having watchers, he 
would have to put on watchers to wateh the 
watchers. (Applause and laughter.) They 
cost more. He would have to set lifty men 
aud women to work to address the entire 
registry, and he would pay two cents apiece 
for the stamps to see that bis tickets were 
sept to each voter; aud that single item is 
alone 89,006. There is no way iu which Cap- 


tain McCullagh could ruu fer mayor without: 


the expenditure ou his part, or ou the part of 
his friends, of $50,000 in the campaign. 
WHY THE EXPENSES ARE NECESSARY. 

What necessitates this 
Jaw which provides inspectors of elections 
and ballot boxes dees net provide one thing 
; which registers the will-of the people, and 
that is the baliots. (Applause.) In a word, 
here is the machine which has every wheel im 
it meeessary butthe driving wheel,.and that 
is missing, and in place of that wheel we find 
two or three bosses, who own the politics of 
the whole city. 

Now, We appeal to the law and say the driv- 
ing wheel must be put into the machine. The 
people have bad an education on this subject. 
I think iv was learned some two years ago 
by many inen in this room bow difficult it was 
to run a candidate and what it cost. It was 
discovered that when every candidate has a 
right to priat his own ballots, when every 
assembly district leader can bunch the ballets 


.and has the power to destroy them, or work 


them over as he desires, that all this militates 


‘such a disfranchisement the law alone is to | ‘against the principle of fairness and freedom. 


dianie. 

WHaT PARTY ORGANIZATIONS STAND ON. 

.. Here party organizatious are built upon 
“$woethings. in the first place they are built 
- Mpon their ability to levy Jarge assessments of 
tnoney upon candidates ‘whom they nominate. 
“Ju the second place they are built upon the 
fact that their fo} Nowers in all departments 
of the city covernment held viaces and make 
strong and concentrated auciei of active 
workers for the purposes of the leaders of 
“the organizations aud for their own purposes. 

The county democracy, for instauce, has an 
enrollment by election districts. Who con- 
Stitute that enroiiment? To begin with, two 
worthree men in au election district who hold 
‘some sortof place, some sort uf job, whe 
have a son “in the department,” or a father 
“in the depuriment,” or a cart at work on the 
‘streets. Those two or three men can watch 
‘the polls on cleciion day. These two or 
three men can always bring a bandful of 
people to meetings of one kind or another. 

.. Yhey really determine who shall be the rep- 

— Fesentatives in the county committee, or as- 

- sembly district committees, for that particu- 
Jer election district. What isthe result? In 
the county democracy, for instance, there 

are 2,260 or 2,500 members of what is known 
ms the couuty committee, and a vast mua- 
jority of them fil! offices or are otherwise 
beneficiaries of the city treasury. And they 
are beneficiaries or special occasions of the 
treasury of the scveral machines. On elec- 
tion day they go tu the polls, peddle the 

‘tickets at $5 or £10 a day, or they get ap- 
pointed as inspectors of vicciivu, or. poll 
clerks, or deputy United States marshals. 

These political machines having a perma- 
ment existence arrogate to themselves the 
right to speak for their parties in any and all 
circumstances. They cail primaries, and this 
is the way in which the voice of the people is 
anisrepresented. For instance, the question 
arises as to who shall be the candidate for 
assembly in a certain district. The assembly 
aistrict leader detcrmiues that; the people de 
mot. He determines it with the aid and as- 
sistance of his superior—one of the larger 
bosses. The same rule obtains with rezard 
to aldermen. 
tion of a county clerr or sheriff or mayor, 

that nomiuation is determived by ‘three or 
four men, ic more, and then tie orders are 
given to the convention to ratify the nomina- 
tions. That isall the convertion is there for, 
the ratification of the will of two or three ir- 
responsible leaders. 

But why is-+their rule so strong, why can it 
soenforce itself on all occasions? Itis be- 
cause of this—because its following is a bread 
and butter following so largely that it really 
does not possess its own soul, does not stand 
for anything except the man who gives that 
bread and butter. 

Bu: how is it possible, it may be asked, for 
these leaders to carry ou their organizations 
as they do? That cau be answered in a word. 
It is because of one serious, fundamental] fault 
in our system of clections. It is because the 
Jaw has taken under its charge all the ma- 
echinery of the elections but one creat central 
wheel, the actual driving wheel of the elec- 
tion machinery—the priniing and aaspeation 

, of the ballots. (Appiause.) 

The nomisation of Tammany hall is wor th 
something. The nomination of the county 
democracy is worth something. The nomina- 
tion of the republican party is worth some- 
thing—to vanity, if nothing more. (Laughter.) 
The republican party in the city of New Yerk 
is, in my judgment, unfortunately in a very 
small minority. I believe it would be better 
it inthe city of New Yook eur parties were 
more evenly balanced. Still, a republican 
womination is a money compelling nomina- 
tion. 

If a man be nominated by Tammany hall he 
knows this—that there ure $54 election dis- 
tricts inthe city of New York. He knows 
that ballots haveto be printed and distributed 
in those districts. If a man is running asa 
stump caxdidate he is confrented, in the first 
place, by this fact: That he must find sufficicut 
money to print his ballots; second, he must 
find sufficient money to get the ballots into 
the hands ef men for distribution, third, he 
must find moncy to pay those men to dis- 
tribute them. No may can successfully run 
for office in the city of New York unless. he 
ean have three men at each polling place— 
three $10 workers; three 35 workers would 
gaotda Thirty dollars an election district is, 
by tradition, held to be ticcessary. 

THE EXPENSES OF A CANDIDATE, 

Suppose we say that Captain McCullagh 
wantsto be mayor (creat applause, cheersand 
Jaughter, during which that gallant police 
~ officer hid bis blushes behind Lis helmct). We 
will say that he wants to declare ugainst a 
great ring as represented by the county 
democracy and Tammany hall. We will say 
such a wicked deal has been made as whenever 
the two organizations have come together, and 
when, as in 1880, they put some slips in a hat 
and Mr. Kelly pulled out one slip aud said, 
“That givesme the assemblyman,” and Mr. | 
Thompson pulica out the next sip. and pees 


When it comes to the nomina-- 


It was learned in that campaign what polit- 
ical inequality was because of the condition 
of the laws. 

So two vears ago the struggle for the re- 
form was taken upia good earnest. It was 
shown that in the last presidential election in 
the city of New York there was expended at 
Jeast 700.000, and possibly somewhat more 
than a million. It.is impossible for us to have 
an election in the city of New York to-duy 
without the expenditure on the partof tbe 
several machines for the purpose of supply- 
ing the machinery which the law does -not 
supply of at least from one-fourth- to one- 
third of a million of dollars. 

The man, consequentiy, who takes a nomi- 
nation from Tammany hall must bea mau who 
cau pay bis assessment; and so with the coun- 
ty democracy and the republican party. We 
bégin then with the principle of universal 
exclusion, that no man who is not upproxi- 
mately a millionaire can run for any office at 
all—that is, fora great county office. If he 
be approximately a milijienaire he knows he: 
gets goods for his inoney and he pays his $25,- 
0G0 without hesitation, because the machine 
can run‘his campaign for one balf whatit would 
cost him to run it alone. But the very fact 
that he gets this service in return and can af- 
Sard gowpay for it, is the fact which lies in the 
*ottom of the power of the machines which 
control the nominations. 

HOW THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM 
VENT BRIBERY. 

It was readily seen, when the subject came 
up for discussion, that if the law supplied. and 
distribuied the ballots, the excuse for these 
tremendous assessments would be done away 


WOULD PRE- 


‘with. (Applause.) It was also seen that the 


something which lies behind these great as 
sessinents would be done away with—that ti 
the use of the present system as a means of 
defeating the law against bribery. (Ap- 
plause.) On the election day which we are to 
have here in November there will actually be 
under pay, in the city of New York, over 
twenty-two per cent of the entire voting 
population of the city. Those men are under 
pay in one form or another. - 

If, in addition to printiug and distributing 
the baNots, they should be so priuted that the 
names of all candidates for the same place 
appeared on the same ticket, and that those 
tickets were not delivered to the voter until 
he went to the polling place, it would put an 
end to the use of men in any form around the 
polls except as sworn and. paid cfficers of the 
law (applause), which officers would suffer 
the penalty of the law for wrong doing. 

GOVERNOR HILL'S OBJECTION. 

Governor Hill, wheu he vetoed the Saxton 
bill, said that iv is a tremendous thing to put 
such power in the hands of ballot clerks. 
May be. Itis astill more tremendous thing 
to have those ballots in the hands of irre- 
sporsibic birelings of irresponsible bosses. (Ap- 
plause.) Governor Hill said that these men 
have such power that were they to misuse it 
great wropg would be done, and that there- 
fore this function should not be exercised by 
officers of the law, but left in the hands of the 
bosses. My answer is: If it is argued that 
because men: sumetimes misuse power und 
oftice the office should pot therefore exist, 
then the governorship of the state of New 
York should be abolished. (Great applause.) 
By parity of reasoning we should not have 
pol! clerks or inspectors of election, becuuse 
they might do wrong; and therefore the first. 
man who comes along should inspect at $5 a 
day. (Applause.) Just in proportion as this 
function lies at the root of political freedom 
and equality, just to that extent ought it to 
be put under the safeguard and sanction of 
the law. 

The work of drafting tae reform bil! was 
begun early in the winter of 1857. Draip 
after draft was made, the most sedulous care 
was given to every sentence in the measure, 
and every principle involved was fully dis- 
cussed. Finally, when that bill was prepared, 
jit was presented to Mr. Yates for introduc- 
tuuon by him in the assembly. There had, 
however, already been introduced two other 
bills—one by Mr. Hamilton the other by Mr. 
Saxton. All these bills were referred to the 
judiciary committee of the assembly. That 
committee gave hearings on the measurcs, 
and after great care and thought (because 
this was a most serious piece of legislation) 
they reported what was subsequentiy known 
as the Yates-Saxton bill, which was passed 
both by the assembly and the senate. 

The bill went to Governor Hill for his sig- 
néture. What reasons does Governor Hill 
give for not having signed it? I cannot do 
better than to quote from the tissue of mis- 
representation reprinted in the paper of the 
hich priest of misrepresentution. I speak of 
the report of Governor Hill’s specch published 
in the New York Worid. (Hisses.) He says: 
“Tn the first place itis insisted that the bill 
was not distinctively a labor measure.” Who 
ever declared it was distinctively a labor 
measure? It was a citizens’ measure, a free- 
man’s measure. (Applause.) Does the labor- 
ing man want a system of voting unlike that of 
other men? Is the laboring man going ‘to re- 


The fact thet the: 


apd candidates from furnishing 


eee ae. 


cognize the priaciple iple that ite: rieh: bian can 
have a system different from his own? There 

is only one system—the system of the people. 

(Applause.) He asked: “dt was not intro- 
duced by a labor representative, but by a bit- 
ter partisan republican.” But I ask, if the 
bill be just, what right has Governor Hill as 
the chicf magistrate of the state of New 
York and the representative of all the peo- 
ple, to say by whom it was intr oduced, pro- 
vided it was passed by the legislature which 
is supposed to represent the voice of the peo- 
ple. (Applause.) 

Governor Hill says: “Tf: was no more a 
labor measure than was the high license bill.” 
What has the high license te do with this bill? 
Who ever claimed that the high license meas- 
ure was a labor measure; although the veto 
of that was a blow in the face of honest ae 
(Great applause.) 

lu the second place, the bill was eri aceely 
made objectionable so that it. could not con- 
sistently be approved, aud was one of a num- 
ber of similiar measures desijned simply to 
embarrass the democratic executive. 

He wants us to think that the lezislature 
exists simply to embarrass the governor of 
this state. “Tbe sole object of most of the 
important legislation passed by the republican 
legislature during the past few years has been 
the openly avowed one of putting the gov- 
ernor ina hole.” This is botd: most -‘uutr “uLh- 
ful and most disingenuous, and is an appeal 
to partisanship and ignorance, absolutely 
without any justitication iu fact. .The gov- 
ernor has not to think of his embarrassment, 
but of his duty. 

“For this purpose,” be says, “the Saxton 
bill was held back and delayed and so manip- 
uwlatea thatit only passed in the closing hours 
of the session, and did not reach the executive 
uatil after the adjuurument ef the leisti- 
ture.” Why it was held back was in order to 
have ibe best care and attention of the legis 
lature While it was pending, and also because 
the legislature Wwas hampered. in its work by 
Governor Hill, Muller and their friends. They 
did net want the bill lo eet to the geverner; 
but ib got there uevertheless. 

The governor next says: “Tne system of 
election proposed by the Saxton bill is a moun- 
erel one, and it is’ conceded that it bas not 
been tested anywhere in this country.” In 
the first place, it is-not a mongrel one. In 
the next place, although it has not. been tést- 
ed anywhere in this country, it has been care- 
fully tested with the best possible results in 
other countries. And unless we are to start 
out with the great American principle that 
the rest of the world are fools, we have e gob 
to accept the result of experience in other 
places. The legislature of the stute of Massa- 
chusetts passed this sume bill (applause}, and 
it was signed by the governor of that state, 
so that it is- now tbe Jaw of. the state. 

If Governor Hill's reasoning be good in- 
order, to save the bill frota being a mongrel, 


we ought to have taken the thing asa wholo ! 


without a change from the Australian law. 
What changes were made! These only, that 
as far as possible the new measure should 
recoguize the existing law and conform to it, 
with as few changes: as possible. The bill, 
therefore, recog mized the: pre-existing man- 
ner.of counting the tickets, cf printing the 
ballots, so far‘as the number of ballots was 
concerned, and cf the use of the registry. 

Heréafter, by this bill, you will have, as 
heretofore you ‘have had, seven or eight 
tickets, according to the nuinber of * officers to- 
be elected. The law now requires that the 
numies of presidential electors shall be voted 
one Jocks ticket. Hereafter it will be the 

ame. Atthe topof the ticket would be the. 
Beneeatis or republican electors, as Phe case 
might: be, with a bracket. and the word 
“demoeratie” or. “republican” outside. the 
‘bracket. The democratic or republican ticket « 
as the case night be, comes next, the prohibi- 
tion ticket comes uext, the labor ticket, and 
s0 on. And each list of electors would have 
the pame of the party oppose it. Conse- 
quently the only difference would -be in the 
length of the ticket. The man who’ went to 
the polls would have the vames of all the 
electors: before him, and all -properly- ar- 
ranged, so that he could at one: single stroke 
vote for allthe electors of the purty. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Asto the state ticket, we have, for instanee, 


in this coming election, aw judiciary ticket. ~ 


The judiciary ticket wuuld contain the names 
of the candidates for the court of appeals. 
You would. have.the republican candidate 
with the word “republican” opposite it, the 
democratic candidate with the word “deimo- 
cratic” opposite it, and so on. So that the 
ticket would have two or three or four names 
ou it, and yet be no longer than it is to-day; 
no more difficulé to handie or manage. . 

When it came to the-city ticket you would 
have the entire democratic city ticket printed 
together, the entire republican city ticket to- 
cether, the labor ticket printed together, and 
soon, but all on one ballot. The voter who 
went to the polls could then pick out the men 
for whom he 4vished to vote, and could not 
be made the victim of bunching, trading, 
dealing or bargaining. (Applause.) ” 

The governor says: ‘lt is not believed that 
this chauge, so faras it prohibited parties- 
phele own 
tickets, is w wise and necessary one.” The 
governor thus plants himself in opposition to 
the principle of the state, aud the state ex- 
clusively, printing the ballots. He still would 
wllow candidates to print their own ballots, 
If that were continued it would render impos- 
sible the printing of the ballots in a particular 

way Which ] have described, and whieh par- 
ticular way is absolutely. essential to the suec- 

cess of the system. “Eivenif the stute shall 
furnish ballots there can be no reasonable ob- 
jection to others furnishing them also.” It is 
the fact of others furnishing them that brings 
about corruption and the nullitication of the 
popular will, “But by the ternis of this crude 
and imperfect measure every one else was 
actually prohibited from doing so.” This was 
the design of the bill, to prohibit exactly that 
thing. The desien of the bill was that others 

should not do it. .Thatis evidence not of its 
erudeness but of its: perfection. : 

He goes on again aud suys: “It wus to the 
unwise aud crude details of tho bill that I ob- 
jected and not to the principle involved.” 
In his veto message he objected to this bill 
because he said it deprived the people of op- 
portunities to find out who the candidates are 
to be. But in this speech we fiud exactly the 
opposite objection. If any one wants to have 
his fricnds vote for him and. has not had his 
name put on the ticket, his friends muy vote 
for hin by using one of the blank spaces on 
the tickets and writing in the name or using 
apaster. If ne docs not want to do that he 
can come out in the open. and declare hitn- 
self a candidate liftegu days before ele¢tion. 
He has the same privilege that the other can- 
didates have of ge tting “his name printed. . 

“This provision is clearly in the interest of 
the political machine, because it absviutely 


(Appliuse.) - 


i. 


| 


prevents the successful bolting of candidates - 


nominated just fifteen days prior -to the elec- 
tion.” But if the bill becomes w law, the 


machines will no longer have the movopoly ‘|. 


of power to make nominations, and there will 
be no more occasion for boiting. The word 
will no longer have a micaning because the 
Jaw will permit all men tomake such nomi- 


nations as they wish, and put all ip iw position 


of equality. 


The solicitnde.of | the over nor to pr -otect the | 


people against the machine is beautifully ex- 
emplified all the way through. 

lt_may be safely asserted that it should 
not be placed. in the’ power of any one -ofli-. 


cial to. dicteunhise : at his will the Seapleor of a 
whole county or city and thereby control the 
result of a state or presidential election. 
Tho bill on its face shows that to be a pal- 
pabie untruth. The ballot elerk can do 
nothing of the kind. He is umenable to the 
law. If the argumcut amounts to anything, 


it is” ‘equivalent to a condemnation of ‘the: 


democratic sy stem of.: government, for it 
ameans that it is not safe to trust official power 
to the representatives of the people. The 
logic cf that is anarchy. (Applause. } 


Going on, the governor said: 


The bill also destroyed the secreey of ‘the 
ballot, by providing that electors should en- 
tera booth or compartment, and there in the 
oresence of the two poll clerks, make out his 
allot by placing-a cross over the numes of 
those for whom ‘he desired to vote, and then 
the poll clerks -pluce their initials upon .the 
back of the ballot. This, in my judgment, is 


a dangerous, wholly useless, and unnecessary 


proceeding. 

Nothing of the kind. The poll clerks tice 
their initials on the ballot before it is deliv- 
ered to the voter. When the mark is mide 
by the clerks it is still a blank ballot. - See- 
tion 22 of the proposed law says: “On re- 
ceipt of the ballot the elector shall. forth- 


with, and without leaving the voting place, 


retire alone to one of the booths, and there 
prepare his balfot.’) There is the law, and 
there is the governor... (Laughter.) Every- 
thing he has said about this bill is. about as 
accurate as that. 

He says that it virtually destroys every 
clement of secrecy. - He deseribed it as a spy 
systein; and then speaks of England. He 
states that there:“the government has virtu- 
ally the control and inspection of election, 
aad can easily ascertain how the electors are 

voting whenever it is deemed nec essary.” It 
would be a spy system if it provided that, but 
it cues vot provide that. The governor 
stood here on this platform, and boidly mis- 
represented the bill in order Lv deceive aud 
delude bis audience: 

I wouwd cheerfully approve -2 weil) con- 
sidered measure wiich should prov ide, sub- 
stantially, that each elector, just’ before de- 
positing’ his ballot, should: enter a separate 
compartment or bootit provided: tor that pur- 
pose, Where be can alone assurt and arrange: 
his ticket to suit himself. - 

At present he usually assorts his tickets at 
home. Hf he is a dishonest yoter he takes the 
buneh handed bim by the man who at. the 
same.time bands him a two dollar or tive 
dollar bill, The-man who. takes. the bribe 
makes it apparent te the man who pays him 
that he has only one set of ballots. This he 
could do as well after. the change proposed 
by the governor as now. What is wanted 
is not a place to sort-out:a lot of ballots 
for numberless condidates for the same office, 
but tu have the law compel the printing of 
the names of all these candidates on the same 
ballot. Then the voter would have all the 
names before him. - There would be no sort: 
, but simply the enforced necessiby: of mak- 

deliberate choice. 23 


a THE REAL REASON, 


As illustrz ition of the governor's idea of our 
simplicity Le says: 

It seems unnecessay to suggest that no con- 
siderations personal Lo myself enter or. could 
have entered into the> disposition which I 
wtlicially made of this measure. The bill was 
vetoed because it was. fatally defective,-and, 
ucling Iu accordance with my judgment and 
the obligations of my official duty, could 
"Hut consistently approve it. 

it did benefit hie. David B. Hill is the pro- 
‘duct of the machine anda representative of 
the machine, and he knew that he could not get: 
«a renomination if he signed this bill. “He 
knew that seventy-two votes from New York 
city; coming from Tammany hall. and the 
sounuty demvcracy, would: be massed aginst’ 
himif be tried to pub any-enud to their mo- 
nopoiy of power. 

When Henry George (applause) arcued in 
favored of the ‘bill, Who appeared ‘in opposi- 
tion’) Tammany hall and the county democ- 
racy. The Kings county democratic. bosses 
ulso were bitterly opposed to that bil. “Hitls 
signature to ib would have defeated his re- 
nomination. He. therefore vetoed it. This 
wus the consideration personal to himself. 

While governor of the state of New York 
he personally raised $15,000 on his own paper 
fer campaign expeases, in open v iolation. to 
‘the law. He believes in-the system of ex- 
penditure of money in elections. He believes 
in the existing methods. He advocated it 
here, he advocated it in his veto messaze, 
und he guaranteed the machine beeause they 


ing 
ing a a 


-eould guarantee bis renomination. 


The. whole record of the governor on this 
measure is a record of deceit, nade for the 
purpose of deluding the weak, "thi credulous * 
and the ignorant. But they wil be unde- 
ceived when Warner Miller is: elected 
governor (great applause und three cheers); 
when David B. Hill is told by. the people 
of this state that he cannot again be gov- 
-ernor because be has nut only been faithless: 


to his trust asa public officer, but that be has 


shown an absence oof character; without 
which no man is fit to be goveruor of this 
state. (Great applause.) 

After this election we will have a legis- 
lature which will pass a ballot reform: bill, 
That is certain. We wili bave a- governor 
who will sign it. (Applause.) This -reform 
movelent rust result in perfect achieve- 
ment.. And whether we succeed now or later, 

e will not have half so long a tight as the 
vation had half a century ago in a cause 
which, while it) was > greater, deeper and 
‘broader in the principles involved, neverthe- 
less involved ano more vital principle thau 
that for which = we-are Struggling to-day. 
(Great applause.) 

A REMINDER FROM. CHAIRMAN M'CABE. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Ivins’s remarks, 
Chairman McCabe said: My friends, you have 
heard a great deal of how polities are given 
to usin New York. ttisa revelation to me. 
To the men in the audience who work for their. 
living, members of our labor organizations, 1 
want ‘to tell something that. you may per- 
zaps have forgotten. You remember the 


impending strike of the engineers on thee elo- 


vated pailyoaus in this city. You remember 

wand hew 
sacleuly they w ere 
commissioner who enme to this. city and de- 
mauded = that the : street. car and elevated 
corporations obey the law. And you re- 
member that those two strikes were. set- 
tled in four bours. You remember also that 
the workingmen of - New York city sent 
a petition to the state capital asking that John 
O'Donnell be reappointed railroad commis- 
sioner; and you remember also that he was 
not reappointed. (Applause.) Those two 
strikes gave a greater impetus to the Jabor 


movement than anything that has happened: 


since; and that one man who demanded tbat 
the railroad corporations obey the law, the 
laboring peels asked the governor to reap- 
point him, anc the governor refused. That 
is one reason why Lam against him. (Great 
applause.) The trade to which I belong, tio 
thousand citizens of them, signed the petition 
“to the governor.. Don’t forget that, you 
men who. work. The uext speaker will be 
ee 'y George.” ‘(Applause and cheers.) — 


‘Menry George's, Spce on 


Mr George suid: | 

Moy. Chairman, Ladies and: Gentle:nen: uf 
-reasons why~ ‘Governcr Hiil should not be 
eleeted were as plenty as blackberries, I 
-wauld give but one. Tomeitmakes no dil- 
ference ee — he be the. best man or the 


stopned. by a railroad | 
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Vee worst man‘that ever sat in the~ 

chair, Tam opposed. to him iu this election 
| because he has stood in the way of what LE 
deem the most fundamental, the most impor- 


tant of political reforms; because he repre-- 


sents the perpetuation of that system of elec- 
tion which degrades American character and 


which destro oys the efficacy aud beneticence - 


of republic: un. institutions. (Applause. ) 
It isone hundred and twelve years since 


‘throuch the elms of Philadelphia not merely 


the great declaration of Aincrican indepen 
dence but the Areat declaration ef the funda- 
mental rights of man rang out. 
Thirteen colonies - 
gether as an independent peopie—a nation, 
up to that time ‘unknown,. without a king, 


without an hereditary aristocracy, without a. 
That fringe of. settlement: 


privileged class. 
along the Atlantic ceust has ina littic over a 
century grown until it has covered the wide 


continent, and-to- ~day the Ainerican repubtic - 


is the greatest nation in the world. (Ap- 
plause.) It is impossible to speak im any- 


ness of its future, of the destiny. that uwaits: 


it in the century that is coming. | The great- 
est nation of the world already, in the next 


century she must be to the modern world. 


what Rome was to the ancient werld.. (Ap- 


plitise.) And yet to-day it is an open ques 


tien Whether American demoer acy is. a pt 
vess or a failure 


If it were clearly iw SUCCESS, there Ww ould nek: 


be to-day a crewned head in: Europe. (Ap- 


plause. ) It is. noéoa- suceess..  Measurably 
through the whole country, and clearly and 
decisively in our e¢réat cities, democratic gov- 
eroment hus broken down. We, who boast 
of our equal political rights; we, who spurn 
the idea of titles of nobility; 
into rulers and ruled. 

HOW OUR CITIES ARE GOVE 


“To: da y the ay erage “Ameri 


wNED. 


get as good covernment as the cities of Eng- 
Aye,: 


land, ireland or Scotland. 
or of the continent of apuroDe. 
jected toa virtual proper 

Wo man in ordinary times can go before. bis 


(Applause.) 
We ure 
y disqualification. 


suls- 


fellow citizens, asking with any hope of sue-. 


unless he: be cither. 
have 
clo 


cess for their 
rich or unscrupulous. 
no dukes, no-marquises, no lords; -but-we 
have the boss. 
have no class of hereditary wets: bit we do 
have the machine. 
Take San Francisco. 
incnths ago the grand jury of that city de- 
clared that it. was ruled by the criminal class. 


suffrages, 
(Applause.) We 


Only a couple. of 


Au ex-gambler is the boss of San Francisco. 


Come to New York. Whatis the fact? Ex- 


Superintendent. of -Police Walling recently 


wrote w book in which he recountuel the varied. 


experiences of many years spent in this city 
as superintendent. of police.. He states asa 
cold matter of fact that. uo one who knows 
will venture to deny that New York is virtu- 
ally governed—but I will read Lis own words: 
“The city of New York is actually ruled by: 
some 20,000 office hulders, mest of whom are 
taken from and controlled by the very worst 
element inthe community... Our judiciary 
and prosecuting officers are elected aud con- 
trolled. ina great measure by the very ele- 
ments they. are called to keep in check und to 
punish. (Applause. ) : 
If thisis the best democracy can do, then 
democracy. is a failure. (Applause.) This. 
whole system does not afford us even the 
chance that government by an. hereditary 


class does; for the accidents of birth may in. 


such cases put good: men, true men and pro- 
eressive men in office. - But the tendency of 
these machine politics of ours is to put in of- 
fice only men unscrupulous enough to pay the 
price aud to do the service. Their effort. is 
to seleci, not the best, but- the: werst. (Ap- 
plause.) 
WHAT THE MACHINE SYSTEM HAS DONE. 


What Mr. Ivins has stated of the neeessity 
of pay ing money-for the chance to present 
one’s 
zeus is true of this city ana true. of 
“great: American -cities.. Here in New York 
tee $20,0U0 is the’ regular assessment for 

en a district: judge. Five thousand dol- 
lars, I believe, is the regular assessment for 
members of congress. And during the cam- 
paign in which I: ran for mayor (applause)—a 
campaig en, by the by, which to my mind de- 
visively proved that no independent. move- 
ment, Ho matter how strong or well sup- 
ported, could sueceed. until we. had changed 
| 


our ballot law (applause)—in that election a 


young man, anewspaper=Mman on one of our, 


diily papers, came to me and told me that he 
had been offered: the nomination for the as- 
sembly. He isoa-man who would adorn the 
position, 2 map. of intelligence, wide iuforma- 
tion und high character. lasked hin why he 
did - not take it. 
vet the nomination $2,500.. Lusked him what 
the swary was. He said $1,500. (Laughter.) 

Thavis common. Do you wonder that in 
Albany legislation is anade a miatter of mer- 
chandise? (Applause.) a 

This’ is. net the rault of donode icy. It 
is simply the fault. of this system of voting 
that we have outgrown. Our election lig: 
necessitate the machine. 
who make a business of politics, and to those 
who furnish money to run the machinery of 
polities, an overweening and irresistible ad- 
vantage; and there c 


and are Willing to ‘pay that money for the 


honor ‘of public place, or men who take pub-. 
tic office as.a matter. of specul ation: und: ex-. 
pect to make money out of it, can in ordinary 


times in our: polities aspire: to. public place. 


And the inevitabie result: is the corruption of. 


our governiicat from bottom to tap apple USO 


chises, to the senate of the United States, 
where sit, not the representatives 
ereign states, but the-repr Cae Ut, 
sa (Applause.) 
‘Make politics. expensive, make” luree 
amounts of money and. great organizations 


oad corpori ations and trusts 


“Weeessary, and vou inevitably take political 
power from the masses and pub-it.-in the } 


hands-of the rich. ¢ Applause.) That we hi ive 
done. The vonsequence is that all over. 
world our name is 2 by “word and a 
‘for co ‘ruption. J never fully appreciated 
the spirit. of . democratic. institutions. I 
never felt mysclf so much’ 
untill went to the other ‘side of tie 
during the beginning of the great frish 
movement and saw What. mouarechy and 
Whab aristocracy really are. 
net dure, aud no. American does dare, 
avbisper to «a man‘on that side of the 


the house of lords, us to—(A voieer “Do you 
rememboer  Atheury:) Yes, oI 


Let him dare to speak disr espectfully 
and see. 


on. 
of monarchy. or aristocracy 


of Americau polities, with the ring rule of t 


“American cities, and the corruption of -Ameri-- 
He will-be asked if political 


can legislatures. - 
corruption ia the United States. is not: more 
costly and tyrannous than a crownect he wut 
and house of lords. (App! Luse. ye 


Wil AT THE AUSTRALLEAN, SYSTEM IAS DONE KOR. 


“IREEAND. 
‘Athenry! Yes, 1 remember it: 


western part of Ircland, cursed by lone years 


|-of landlord rule, tenanted by _& ‘people who, 


until a little While ago, stood barchéaded na 
trembling ta the presence of the landlord, who 
could:visit on them-with one word that ‘seu- 


tence of eviction thab.was equivalent toa: 
sentence of death. Do you imagine that if: 


xecutive 


-the men he: leads sit. 


(Applause.). 


banding themselves. to- 
Some hee! 


-trivt-in Ireland in which. Lhe pt 


“bot buve 


the front a’set-ec 


“thing like sober terms. of the natural. great: 
and desi 


$500 was olfered. tor An. eg a 


are yet divided 


an city dues not: 


(Applause and laughter.) We | without being asked top: ty oue 


sseif to the - sult race cf his fellow citi-: 
all> our: 


suge,-as Ma. Ivins has shown, wilt prove 


He suidit would cost hin to: 


tint thing before 
‘this measure, 


(App! ALUISC. ) 


They give to men; had done tor thew orkingmen. 


cun be but one result— 
only the men who. have money of their own} 
and to hav, 


“only cure for the t 


fous chiss 
—from our boards of aldermen, selling fran- | class in 


re W emust go inty politi 
We. Ibush carry. Ut 


! the ric th shatl, 


But L did 

to. 
ulantie 
one word of reproach as to the quecn, as to | & 


reme mber: 
Athenry, and will speak of Ireland: further { 


how 


quickly he will be taunted with the corruption | 


hint are : 


thousands of title children who are gro 
“Up: under conditions that ONY a miracle Cit 
Save them from untimely deaths or distorted — 
“and debased lives. 
beggars, 
“preat criminal elements 


that people had: our voting 

could have elected nationalist! 

parliunent? (Apphiuse, several, 

neated) fe, 
That. there. is ai Tris 

Charles Stewart Par nei! 


“movement, 
reat applause): 
ay in te. Stephe 


that they constitute. the 


; that atl Ue 


“going to rive tretand home rule, Ws due. to 
greabre 


eformthat eave Ireland the Australian. 
voling system. (Applause.) 2 : : 
iudrelandas we vote; had i 

the polls been forced. to niko" . e ballog 1 
er Who stood around,. eis no do- 


s would — 
Tt is-the 
roliag bal- 
>and pre- 
the. Irish 


landiords and the privi 
Fetus a Hhons they ane 


ventine. Snliaidation hie enable 
people, ertslied under the very he lof land- 
lordisin, to rear their heads. (Great ay pplauss.) 
I saw that in, Ireians d,and I saw coming -to- 
ofmen such as Lf. ‘Kaew coulat 
nub come to the front here. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 2, 
Wien Iwas a younger man I once 
aun oftice, de sired "on ‘honor abte 
sired it aur -Iw anted toc 
lower house ¢ i. Silifoenice legiste 
believed t vould: distinotish niyself th 
Was popular, 1 think, with the party, aud the 
THOME ee wis olfered me, but on condition 
L shone pay to aoring $500 And the 
Lintner af” 
Bae i mmin. who yi uit tii 
Is nothings . i 
aver, 
o(Gvor 
ar Ore: ul 


NO A - 
jut Psaw in Treland sue wht men a 


such tnen as Healy, such men as the Reda- | 


monds, the whole list of them-—you can name 
them over—being nominated, be sine elected, 
single penny 
(Applau All these mie 
poor nen, arnell was the only man 
means among them all. Inthe Unite a Sta 
Whether in California or New York, such men 
cannot.coine to the front. To go even to our | 
state assemblies poor men mnust, save in. rare 
conjunctures, pub around their necks the cole ~ 
lar of some. corporation © or bargain away: : 
their votes in advance. (Applanse)) S 
LOOKING BACK 
“Boole back -to the early history: of the r 
public. They were intellectual: TENS WH 
gathered around its cradle. It is: not mere 


to any ring. 


the glamor of the past that makes them lo mer 


so large, “They were great men. Why?) Nou: 
that uicn were preater thau they are now, — 
but that the country then selected her best 
men. (Applause.) No less a man than Ben-- 
jamnin. Franklin (applause), a man whom the 
French -academy, the most brilliant: assem- 
blage of the aristocracy of intellect in the 
world ut that time welcoined as the modern 

Sclon, represented in the Pennsylvania ae: 
sembly for some ten or twelve years the city 
of Philadelphia, until he was called away to 
be sent to London to represect ‘the colonies 
there. -Could such a man as Benjamio Frank- 
lin, such w mun-as Thomas Jefferson. (ap- 
plause) represent so long onc of our great 
Cities In state- assemblies to-day unless: he 
would consent to “put up? for a nowmation ~— 
or to wear the collar°of somecring?. (Ap. 
plawuse. oo US bela alge ES 

GOVERNOR HILL'S MISSTATEMENTS. - 

This simple reform isa far reaching one. 
Governor Hill when be odd on this platform 
the othervnight. deliberately misstated: facts 
(Applause.) He distorted the bill. -He mis- 
represented: his own acts. He said: that be 
had vetoed the bill bee 
nical faults. Any inspection of his veto mes- 
e con- 
clusively that he vetoed the -bill-for the - ca 
son that it wold do what we wanted it to, ib 
would kill the machine. (Applaus 
nike it possible for any few citizens to select, 
nin Who repres sented their opinio 
him up and give biny as “ood a show D 
the public as the. nominee of Oe: 
party. Theat is. why that bill wa 
thatis why we want ite, 
one, Without any other 
the hist against any man who stands in the 
way of this reform. (Applause.) 

Aad it is not mei ‘ely becatise. Twish pol 
reveneration,- politi cleaulines 
equality, that I consider. it. the: most. inp 
us in this: state celee 
show. by our votes that we demand 
but. that this ¢ « ring of our Per 
fitieal methods is hecessury bo soe ul refor: 1. 


that. we 


> WHAT WORKING MEN NEED. 
“Governor Hill-stoed pen this platform the 
other night and told what creat tbings he 
T always cis- 
who comes before his tellow 
sani aitempts tu pose as a friend: of 
( Appl use.) What Jabor 

Wants: id hai justice. 
( spukaise). j 

class to b stected i at it. ‘to be. 

-pecial fer ition in tt 
man who has really tL heart ti 
of the workings 


ran 


Lhe 


ple. (Applause 
koe. dif_icult 
remedy for: that. cross ihjustic 


of Ae, Ww ho can be ci i! te ; 


Lois an political wei 


wilh « 


have ee 


that : 


the a 


iL republican, | | 
xerent a : 


nut Me te 
in the et 


or renemins 
Pthe fact that: not tore 
bof the’ fumailies of thi: 

‘ ; $0 the 
lia 


y. the Gare Use); 
3 reat city tender Women, who - 
cht to be in homes oe their own n, and little. 
ehildren who.our 
stuntly foreed to the 
ie: mosh Wearlke toil 


rdest. Most wei 
Read thecne 


paper reports of mien rushing to death: a 
“men and women, becuse it seenis nF 
World had ne 


place for them, as if they 
the —theus: tacks 


Ag. 


Wines 


See uur population. af 
population of. trumps, our 
“Whi he: vemedy 


our 





er ot the o>) 


wuse of certain tech- 


») Tbwould . 


‘reason, will vote. Oe 


i 
ee ee en a 


e 


Spat yma ae aight 2 nk 5p 5 asslla 


casts ve = 


- machine. 


here. 


laking part iu bringing it into being; 


~ocratic candidate for assembly. 


country. 


acu 








for all this? Not in charity, not in kindness, 
but in justice. (Applause.) 
THE REMEDY OF THE BALLOT. 


These things are tbe results of misgovern- 
ment. (Applause.) They can only be rem- 
edicd by the intelligent use of the ballot. 
{Applause.) And therefore this reform that 
will give intelligence a chznce to use the bal- 
jot, this reform that will do away with a 
monstrous condition in which two or three 
meu on one side and two or three men on the 
other dictute to the people the only choice 
they can have: this monstrous condition that 
is demoralizing the whole people and teach- 
ing us to look upon an election asa carnival 
of fruud and corruption, shall be done away 
with. (Applause.) 

And so itis thautto me this ballot reforin is 
the greatest and the first of all ceforms. 
{Applause.) And though David B. Hill were 
the best man that had ever sat in the execu- 
live chair, thourh I agree with him on all 
other positions, I would consider it my solemu 
duty—my duty to my nation, my duty te my 
state, my duty to my children, my duty vo 
my fellows aid to the world, to vote against 
him at this election. (Applause.) 

‘DISTINCT FROM NATIONAL POLITICS. 


I would far ratber vote at this election for 
a democratic caudidate thas for a republican 
candidate (applause), because I recognize in 
the forward step that the democratic party is 
miking under the leadership of Grover Cleve- 
land (great applause) a returao te those prin- 
ciples of Jeffersonian democracy (applause) 
on which alone this republic can be safely 
based and by which alone its ideal can be 
secured. 

Waruer Miller (great applause) represents 
the very opposite of my natiuna! politics; but 
this single question leaves to me no doubt. If 
we want this great reform that will kill the 
machines we must prepare to sacrifice every- 
thing else and vote for it. (Cries of “good,” 
“gocd.” aod applause.) Ido not delude my- 
self by believing that the republican machine 
aisany more in favor cf it thun the democratic 
(Applause.) I can well understand 
and well appreciate the fact that repubiicans 
in bo.h houses of the legislature last year 
voted for it because they felt thev were in 
the minority in the state; bet nevertheless if 
we want to bave them to vote for it and to 
have a governor who will sign it we must at 
this election show that we who are in favor of 
it are in earnest. (Applause.) If we beat 
David B. Hill because he vetoed the electoral 
bill we will have the electoral bill at the very 
Dext session. (Applause.)} 

THE CAMPAIGN OF *86. 


“We New Yorkers kuow what our elections 
mow are. Twovears aga, when I ran for the 
mnuyeralty on the nomination tendered me by 
the conference called by the trade and labor 
associations, we felt all the disadvantages 
that attach to this system of voting. Had we 
¥Voied as they vote in Ireland, in England or 
in Australia, I would have been elected. (Ap- 
plause.) We lest many thousands of votes 

“simply for the reason that we were unable to 
get our lickets around. Why? Because 
thousands of American citizens in this city of 
New York, as they appreach the polls on 
€lection day, fear to reiuse to take the ballot 
that is hauded to then by a political heeier 


and to march upto the polls and put it in, 


And this evil is worse in the country than it 
isin the city. And sothere is a great class 
of men who regularly on election day make 
merchandise of their votes, selling them fur 
prices ranging from two dollars up as high 
someumes as 225. There are towns in this 
state Were it is held that one third of the 
vote is purchasable. 

in Albany, where I stepped two weeks ago, 
one of our friends tuld me incidentally of a 
judge sitting on the bench who, after his 
court was adjourned, went down to the volls 
and began buving votes. (Laughter and 
hisses.) This thing cannot go on forever and 
get no worse. There is only a certain period 
im the history of any people duriug which 
sbey can reforma corrupt government. When 
a corrupt government brings about corruption 
of the people themselves—when the nation 
becomes corrupi—then nothing can save it— 
no change of men, no change of institutions. 
It must gocn that path which leads to de- 
struction. Time is vet with us in this republic, 
ana itis for us of thes generation to act. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE. 


The republic, the true republic, is not yet 
(Applause.) That republic of which 
Jefferson dreamed is vet co be founded. 
{Applause.) Oursis the highest privilege of 
of tak- 
ing partin making this «a nation that all the 
world shall Jook-to with admiration and with 
love; that all the world shall turn to, and, 
seeing the glory and grandeur of democratic 
justivutions, follow in our lead. 

In this election let us vote for that. In 
this eciection, whosoever else we vote for, or 
whesoever else we vote acainst, Jet us— 
every man of us who values the cause of 
good government, every man of us who val- 
ues political purity—put in a vote for the 
Australian ballot svstem by voting against 
David B. Hill; and because that is the most 
effective mode of doing it, by voting for 
Warner Milier. (Greatapp!ause and cheers.) 








Persoual. 


Richard W. Stiffey of Beaver, Beaver 
county, Pa., bas been nominated as the dem- 
Mr. Stiffey 
is well know to be an active single tax man. 
He wrote some time ago a series of articles 
in the local papers reviewiag Whalen’s 
“Political Economy” from the single tax 
standpoint, and has been outspoken in his ad- 
wocacy of absolute free trade. It is sigz- 
nificant of the movement that is going on 
that he was nominated withput his own so. 
licitation or that of his friends, and witb the 
woderstanding that he should take an active 


| Part in the campaign untrammeled by the 


party utterances and unrestricted by the 
party policy. In short, he has been nom- 
inated because he is a single tax man and an 


absolute free trader. 


Teo Mach for Him. 


He was a big, brawny fellow-and he stood 
with afew others listening to a protectionist 
eurbstone orator tell how if the barriers to 
trade were thrown down, England would 
swamp us with cheap geods, how she would 
destroy our iudustries, and, in short, ruin the 
The big fellow listened with a min- 
gied expression of scorn and contempt until 
he could retain himself no longer. 

“Sey,” be cried, interrupting the protection- 
ist geutiemen in the middie of one of his most 
eloguest descriptions of the horrors of Eng- 
lish freetrade, “What's all this about England 
¢leaning us out?) Why, England’s no bigger 
than a cent! Give that calf more rope, will 
Phos-o-c-0." And he walked off in dis- 
gust, leaving the protectionist advocate and 


“the remainder of his audience in a state of 
_ wonder as Lo what it was that dropped. 





No Use for Gelley Slaves. 
Estimatiag that six men could accomplish 


-svork at the vars equivalent to one borse- 


power exerted throveh the screws of sucha 
vessel as the City of New York, and allowing 
that a man could work twelve hours a day, 
it would take 254,000 valley slaves to propel 


that vessel contiiucusly day and night as fast 


as the 19,500 horsepower engines. 





“surprised”? Sitk Manufacturers. 
“The Surprise silk works,” isa sign in the 
window ef 105 Franklin street. An Evening 
Sun man asked an attendant why they so 
pained their works, and he said: “We are 
surprised we are rurniug, considering the pro 

aud con tariff? taik one hears nowadays.” 








Why Not the Evutire Prodact of Their Own 


ia ¢ 
St. Paul Globe. paver 


- When the issue in the present campaign is 
stripped of surplusage and the ornamental 
word painting whichusually adorn platforms 
and distinguish conventions, it narrows down 
into w piain struggie on the part of working 
people to get a fuir share of the product of 
ther own labor. 
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IN FULL SWING. 


THE SINGLE TAX PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Spenkers and Organizers Hard at Work— 
Meetings During che Past Week—Somoe of 
Them Eclipsed the Regular Party Meet- 
ings—Plans for the Futurc—Extracts frem 
Correspondence. 


The single tax and free trade Cleveland 
and Thurman mectings, the only political 
gatherings at which w inan can ask a question 
and expect a reply from the speaker, are 
doing a great deal of good. Even the old 
party pewspapers are begiuning to recognize 
their moral and educational effect, as will be 
seen by the quotations printed in THE STAND- 
arb. Outside of New York city there bave 
been meetings under the auspices of the 
single tax committee in Brooklyn and in New 
Jersey towns, some of which have cast into 
the shade any of the regular party meetings, 
and there is no doubt that if Cleveland carries 
the state of New Jersey it will be largely a 
single tax victory. Meetings have been held 
during the lust week as follows: 

Williatn J. Gorsuch spoke before residents 
of the Eighth congressional district at New 
Windsor hall, Grand sireet, on Thursday, 
October 11. 

The following day the single tax men of the 
Seveuth congressional district met at 12 Union 
square, adopted a constitution and organized 
by electing H. B. Epstein chairman, and P. V. 
Jones secretary. 

The Sixth congressional] district was organ- 
ized ata meeting held on Saturday, Octuber 
135. at which W. J. Gorsuch and J. R. Abar- 
bunelle delivered addresses. Preparations 
were made to hoid a meeting shortly in 
Bleecker hall. 

On the same eveving the Ninth congres- 
sional district of the Free trade club held a 
mecting at 105 Second avenue. W. T. Crous- 
dale, M. J. Murray and C. H. Hopkins of 
Syracuse made speeches. 

Louis F. Post went to Nutley. N. J., the 
same day (Saturday), and addressed a meet- 
ing composed largely of laboring men and 
old hard sbell democrats). Mr. Post was told 
not to talk free trade, as it would not be rel- 
ished by his audience, but he gave them a 
fuil bour of straight tariff abolition talk, and 
they listened to bim. 

On Monday, October 15, Mr. Post had a 
Jarge and enthusiastic audience at Schicl- 
lein’s hall, East New York. He made a short 
speech, and then answered questions. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, Thos. G. Shearman 
spoke at Albany, aud on Wednesday, the 
17th, there were meetings in Passaic, N. J., 
Philadelphia and the Teuth cougressional dis 
trict of this city. L. F. Post and E. W. Nellis 
were the speakers for the Passaic mecetiug, 
and Mr. Pentecost for Philadelphia. 

The Sixth congressional district single tax 
Cleveland and Thurman club effected per- 
manent organization on Tuesday evening, 
October 16, by electing the following oflicers: 
Jacob Steinburner, chairman; Morgan E. 
Stevenson, 30 Cornelia street, secretary. 
Meetings Which will take place after THE 
STANDARD goes to press are as follows: 

Henry George will speak on 
" Wednesday, Oct. 17, at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Thursday, Oct. 18, Lockport, N. Y. 

Friday, Oct. 19, Rochester, N. Y. 

Saturday, Oct. 20, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tuesday, Oct. 283, Brookivn, N.Y. 

Thursday, Oct. 25, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Friday, Oct. 26, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Saturday, Oct. 27, Binghamton, N. Yu 

Monday, Oct. 29, Morristown, N. J. 

Thursday, Nov. 1, New York city. 

On Thursday, October 18, L. F. Post and W. 
J. Gorsuch will speak at Wendell’s hall, West 
Forty-fourth street between Eighth and Ninth 
avenues; and the same evening the Eighth 
congressional district will hold a meeting in 
New Windsor hall, 412 Grand street. A J. 
Steers and J. R. Abarbauelle will speak. 
Thos. G. Shearman will answer questions on 
free trade and the single tax at Cooper union 
on Friday October 19. 

On Saturday the 20th, the Eighth congres- 
ional district wil! hold a meetiug in Goudfel- 
low’s hall, 97 Essex street. Everett Glaekin 
and F.C. Leubuscher will apeak. And the 
same evening the Ninth congressional district 
branch of the free trade club meets at 105 
Second avenue. 

Huch O. Pentecost and W. J. Gorsuch will 
speak in Parepa hall, Kigbty-sixth street and 
Third avenue. This will be the principal 
meeting on the east side of the city, next to 
the Cooper union meetings. It will be under 
the auspices of the Twelfth cougressionul dis- 
trict single tax men. 

At Cooper union, on Weduesday, October 
24, Hugh O. Pentecost will speak. On the 
same evening L. F. Post and W. J. Gorsuch 
will speak at Arthur ball, Sixth avenue, be- 
tween 126th and 127th streets. 

The Harlem oranch of the New York free 
trade club will hold a public meeting at Tem- 
perance hall, Lexineton avenue and 125th 
street, Friday, October 26. Hon D. H. Cham- 
berlain is expected to make the address. 

On November 1 there will be a grand final 
rally at Cooper union, when Heury George, 
Thomas G. Shearman, Hugh O. Pentecost aud 
L. F. Post will speak. 

At Philadelphia, Thomas G. Shearman will 
speak at Musical fund hall on Wednesday, 
October 24. 

At Brooklyo, a grand rally will be held on 
Tuesday, October 23, at the Rink, to be ad- 
dressed by Henry George, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Hugh O. Peatecost and L. F. Post. 

The following extracts give a fair idea of 
the letters which the Single tax Cleveland 
committee has received during the past week: 

T. J. Griffiths, Quanah, Tex.—It is with 
much pleasure that Isend you my name for 
enroliment. I ama constant reader of Tue 
STANDARD, having read every copy Since it. 
was started (except the first) aud generally 
read each copy two to five times over. I Jook 
forward for its coming as a boy does for the 
eircus. It isthe best paper on earth and to 
an isolated believer isas “the shadow of a 
great reck ina weary land.” 

M. Carroll, New York.—While walking out 
yesterday I ran across one of those “George 
eranks” from the west. He had torcturn home 
without bearing Henry George which he very 
much regretted. But be seut bis neme asa 
supporter of Cleveland, Thurman and single 
tax. He went back with tracts aud STANDARDS, 
armed for bear. 

O. B. F., Olympia, Wash. Ter.—Enclosed 
find a listof ninenaumes. There are many more 
meu here who believe us we do, but for some 
reason or other they shrink from. signing. 
We do not lack aggressive men, however, 
and they bave been suv able and uctive that 
protectionists decline to any ionger debate 
with them. Seven of the meu whose names | 
send were republicans. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Herewiti is evidence of 
mny intentions to vote at the approaching 
election in favor of “free trade” or as much 
of it as is practicuble at the present time. I 
bave been a republican ever since the forima- 
tion of the party. Before then I used to take 
the whig aud democratic tickets and select 
the men according as I deemed them the best 
for the offices for which they were nominated. 
During all the succeeding time I have wished 
that I might live to do the same again, and 
now the time has arrived. 

I have been a free trader ever siuce the re- 
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peal of the Euglish “corn laws.” Iwas there 
to read or hear the threats of the laudlords 
and monopolists, and the arguments and 
demonstrations of the league lecturers as 
well as the moanings and the expressed dread 
of both the farmers and their laborers, who 
said that they were sure to be ruined and the 
country to come to desolation if not to de- 
struction. After I migrated to this country 
lu 1848 I heard and read of the tariff reform 
miscalled free trade and its results. In ie67I 
visited my native country and found every- 
thing vastly improved; laborers and mechavics 
better clothed, better fed, more intelligent 
and with a more conscious interest in public 
affairs as well as more hopeful of the future. 
While the republican party was that of free- 
dom I was enthusiastic in its support, but now 
that I deem it the party against freedom and 
favoring monopoly, and some of itsadvocates 
trying to excuse, if not justify, such con- 
spiracies as orgauizations called (I don’t know 
why) trusts, I claim to be no longer a repub- 
lican, but an independent voter-—for the best 
men aud the best measures as I understand 
them. 

George H. Lambert, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Enroll my name for Cleveland and Thurman 
and free trade. I have been a greenbacker 
and I voted for Ben Butler in 1884, but vow f 
am a single tax man and [ will do ali I can to 
spread the light. Ibave madea free trader 
of a protectionist with last week’s STANDARD. 
Those two articles “The handle tothe ax” and 
the account of the meeting at which you 
answered questions, were the best suited I 
have seen for some time, to convert men to 
the single tax. 

Frauces M. Milne, San Luis Obispo, Cal.—I 
inclose post office order for §€1.06 from my 
mother aud myse:f, for which please sead 
ten single tux campaign buttans. The six 
cents extra is to cover postage. We would 
like to receive them as soon as possible, for 
we hope to sell a few among those who have 
signed the roll of Cleveland voters. I send 
three more names; I think Ihave sent twenty- 
nine inall.’ No dvuubt many more could have 
been secured if aman had taken hold of the 
work—but a woman’s power in such a direc- 
tion is necessarily very limited. Was there 
ever a time like the present when those words 
should ring tu our ears and bearts: ‘What- 
soever thy band tindeth to du, do it with thy 
might’? IT can imagine no bitterer regret 
than to awakeu, when the opportunity is past, 
to a sense of what it eant and of one’s own 
failure to respond. We are making good use 
of Tur STANDARDS containing those yoble 
speecbes by sending them where they will be 
read; perhaps some day we may reap the re- 
ward in the joy of a willing convert sbowiog 
his faith by subscribing. We kuow of a pro- 
fessional man who is reading them all. The 
advocacy of Cleveland was the entering 
wedge with bim. A few months ozo you 
could not have induced him to hear single tax 
mentioned. Itis a cturious fact that another 
regular reader here is an unconverted pro- 
tectionist republican. Yet he is a thoroughly 
honest hearted, good und intelligent man. 
How he cau read THE STANDARD and yet re- 
main so completely bewildered by protection 
sophistries 1s beyond comprehension. He 
fears to let go of pretection till he has the 
single tax. I told him I feared the single tax 
might delay forever on that plan. 

D. T. Murphy, South Norwalk, Conn.—In- 
closed find names of eight single tax men who 
will vote for Cleveland and Thurmau. Two 
of them were Blaine men four years ago. Will 
send more soon. 

Austio Dimmitt, Kansas City, Mo.—Living 
or dead, I want to be on record as a single 
tax man. Write me down as such. 


Thomas H. MceGeoch, Ness York.—I met uot 
long since a young man employed by one of 
the wealthiest firms in this city, who had fat- 
tened upon and grown to be rich millionaires 
through protection. Of course this tirm is 
for Harrison. The young man hus been a 
democrat, and I bave labored heretofore to 
make a single tax man of him, but to no pur- 
pose. But his protectionist employers are 
doing what IT eeuld not do. It came about iv 
this way: My young man was given to under- 
stund by bis emplovers that if he voted the 
democratic ticket this year he must expect to 
work for less wages vext vear. That med 
my young mab, und he informed bis employer 
then and there that he was an American; that 
his vote was his to do with as he chose. 

‘What! saifl the employer, “you will vote 
for free trade” ; 

“Yes,” he said; “for free trade, job or no 
job.” 7 

Aly young man was a Randall protectionist 
three mouths ago. Now he is on the hich 
road to freedom. VH eet-bim yet, with his 
empblovers’ help. 

And so the work goes on; and in my opinion 
nearly all the converts are free trade con- 
verts. The tacties of the large republican 
employers are about the sume as iu 1876, when 
they threatened to, and in some cuses did, 
shut down the mills. But that won’t work 
this time. It raises the ire of the men, and 
will prove a political boomerang. IL think 
Cleveland will carry this state, and that the 
single tax men can and will beat Hill. 

Tama tradesman; all my associates are 
workingmen, whose pulse 1 take every oppor- 
tunity to feel. I find that mugwumps. are 
mugwumps still, with a strong free trade 
leaning, and that they are the easiest ones to 
be got to examine our dvctrine, aud that 
democratic workinen are not afraid of the 
ery of “Free traders.” <All this goes to show 
that Henry George was rizht in the stand he 
took for Cleveland, aud. that democrats ure 
being foreed our way in spite of themselves. 

J. HW. Felber, Hartington, Neb.—I bave 
never voted a democratie: state or national 
ticket, and have been a voter for twenty-four 
years, but you can put me down asa single 
tax man who will vete for Cleveland and 
Thurman, and I send you with this the sicua- 
tures of nineteen otber men who will do like- 
Wise. 

J.C. F. Grumbine, Syracuse, N. Y.—Put me 
down for Cleveland aud Thurman and agaiust 
Hill for governor. We must kill this political 
octopus known as pretection, and thus resture 
to the people the rights they vovet. What 
we want is free trade und the single tax. 

J. A. Nill, Galveston, Tex.—Here are nine 
sizuatures. The single tax seed has been 
planted, and in its own good tine will bring 
forth a most plentiful harvest. 

D. M. Smith, Moscow P. O., Lamville Ce., 
Vu—I wish to be enrolled. I bave always 
voted the republican ticket, bur thanks to 
Tie STanpary, I have gut my eyes open to 
the truth. 

Jesse Keen, Baltimore, Md.—Three of the 
seven meo Whose names I seud were formerly 
republicans. I myself voted for Mr. Blaine 
in ISS4, but The Sranparp sinee caused me to 


‘see the light, aud from a Christian standpoint 


I cannot ever again vote for a protective 
tariff. Ihave now friends who will gladly 
sign if I can find time to sce them. I heard a 
preacher say the other night that he fasted in 
the presence of several of my friends--tbat he 
fasted aud prayed three diys in 1884 for Mr. 
Biaine’s election, Butnow this same preacher 
intends to vote for Cleveland because be be- 
believes Cleveland is going toward freedom. 
I pave out some tracts and sample copies oJ 
THE STANDARD at a republican mecting the 
other night and they went off like hot cakes. 
The people were anxious to gct them. Please 
put me down as one who has the cause of 
justice at heart. 


F. H., Portland, Ore.—I have of late been a 
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reader of Tae Stanparp. Tecemmenced to 
read you witha prejudiced mind, having been 
nurtured from my earliest youth on the in- 
consistencies of “protection.” I now thorough- 
ly sympathize with you, and see the wisdom of 
your course in supporting Cleveland, which I 
at first doubted. 





To Whittier. 


You sang of slaves, made so by map; 
You said you loathed the bondman’s nama; 

And singing, saw your brother plan 
To have the slave without the shame. 


O count them slaves whose wage is nought 
But food and raiment, thourh they wear 

The name of freeman, while is wrought 
Another’s wealth from their despair. 


What need of law to hold him fast 

Whom bitter need hath made thine own? 
Whose life is labor, overcast 

By shadows frum a vulgar throne? 


So many souls have nought. Few lift 
Their eves undaunted to the sun— 
Yet are they free, since none will sift 
The faults of freedom, one by one! 


How shall they all be free, these men, 
While some are strong and stoop to pain 

Their brothers?) Nouv by stroke of pen 
Shall freedom find her owu again. 


No; but by union! Clasp him fast 

Who shares thy sorrow, and ring round 
The license of the few who cast ’ 

Such seed on freedom’s open ground. 


O brother, battling in the night! 
O brother, dreaming freedum won! 

Awake, and turn thy torch’s light 
On otber battles scarce begun! 
MeMeekin, Florida. 


S. B. Russ. 


The Size of the Meeting Surprised Even the 
Potiticians. 


Paterson, N. J.—Monday, the 8th, was a 


red letter day for Passaic county single tax: 


meu; incidentally it was a red letter day for 
tariff reformers avd a “blue Monday” for 
high turiffers. Under the auspices of the 
Passaic county single tax campaign commit- 
tee Henry George acidressed the largest 
audience Paterson has seen for many years, 
and kept people standiug for over two hours. 
Washington hall, the place of meeting, will 
seat some twenty-seven hundred people, and 
it was filled uatil the walls bulged. There 
inust have been fully three thousand people 
there. 
yard wide smiles, aud the republicans have 
worn them yard lung. The platform was 
filled with prominent single tax people, and 
their sisters, and thei cousias, and their 
wunis; among them Messrs. Rose, Carroll, 
Breen, Craig, Parkins, Hill, Poirer, Agnew, 
Hogg and Nellis. The audience was remark- 
able for the large number of ladies it con. 
tained. Since then the meeting has been the 
talk of the town, and none bave been more 
surprised at the strength developed by the 
single tax men with their radical utterances 
than the politicians. AN ONLOOKER 


To Single Tax Men in Massnchasetts. 


Boston, Mass., October 12.—The attention 
of the free traders of Massachusetts is called 
to the fact that the tariff reform leazue of 
Massachusetts, whose office is at 66 State 
street, Boston, is sending out literature in 
great variety to those who will properly cir- 
culate it in districts where it will do the most 
good. Whatever may be the opinion as to 
party aftlliation, the defeat.of the protection 
candidates fer congress is a consummation 
devcutly to be wished. 

VYorkingmen in all the localities where the 
local democracy is negligeut or distrustful of 
tariff agitation should apply at once for some 
of this literature for distribution at meetings 
and inthe shops. Enwin M. WHITE, 

Seeretary Single Tax League. 


Nenrly tour EHuudred Years Behind. 


West NEw Bricuton, 8S I.—Here is au ex- 
tract from “Graftou’s Abridgvement of the 
Chronicles of Englande” which would seem to 
show that we Yankees, so far. from being the 
sbrewdest business men on the face of the 
eartbh,.are about four hundred years behind 
the good eitizens of Antwerp in knowledge of 
the way to get wealth: 

“This vere (1498) tne Engish marchaunts 
(being longabsent out of Flauvders) retoraynog 
thether againe were receauecé into Andwarp 
with a folemne prooeffion, so glad was the 
town of their retornyng, which was by their 
absence greatly hindered and impoucrished.” 

5. ML. G. 


To Organize in Kansas Clty. 


KANSAS CiTY, Mo.—Several friends and 
myself awakening to the propitious: state of 
circumstances, have resolved to attempt the 
organization of a singletax club, and we most 
earnestly desire the co-operation of all wha 
are favorable to the idea. Ail parties so dis- 
posed will please communicate with me at 
once. Wm. MAHONEY, 2.417 Mercier street. 


To Single Tux Men of Cheveland, Ohio. 


There will be a meeting of all George men 
in Cleveland vou Monday evenang, October 22, 
at $ o’clock, in Land and labor club rooms, 56 
Public square, wkere business,of special im- 
portance to the single tax cause will be trans- 
acted. Come and lend your aid. 

Wa. A. CRONENBERGER, R. ALLEN, 
Coninittee. 


Every Laborer His Own Basker. 

Workers iu American cotton mills where 
Wages average F345 a year: sik factory 
hands who average $202 a year, or tbe Lighly 
paid iron and steel workers of Pennsylvania 
who make $10 a weel, will see the fine point 
to this little story which appeared in a New 
York evening paper: 


The other day one of the New York Central 
railroad employes called on Mr. Depew -and 
complained that bis salary was nut large 
epough to live comtortably. , 

“Well,” said the railroad magnate, “Tl 
tell you a little story. 
who was in our employ, fetting i much 
smaller salary than yours is, cine to me with 
the same complaint you are vow meking. I 
asked him bow many cigars he smoked a day, 
and he suid four. . 

© And how many do you vive away? 

+ About four more.’ 

‘AWell,’ said lL, ‘economize in your tobacco 
and you will learn to be saving in other 
things,’ 

‘TY told him to try my advice and see how 
he liked it. I didn’t see anything of him for 
ubout a year; butone day he came in and 
asked me bow he could. best invest 31.000 
which he had saved. I advised bim tu buy 
New York, New Haven and Hartford stock, 
which was at that time very flow. He put 
his money into $5,000 worth of stock, bappen- 
ing to strike a particularly good bargain, and 
to-day he is worth $300,000. Now I do not 
claim that this mau’s suceess is attributable 
to my sturgestion, but. i do declare that if a 
person tries to economize he will be surprised 
at the result.” 

The applicant for an increase in salary lis- 
tened with keen interest while Mr. Depew 
was talking, and. then remarked that. he 
cuessed there was something iv economy and 
that he would try it on fora while. 


Promising. 

Single tax papa and httle girl out walking. 

Little Girl—What buildiug is that, papa? 

Single Tax Papa—Thiat’s your Uncle Sam’s 
post office. 

Little Girl—But he doesn’t own it, does he? 

Single Tux Papu—Yes, he owns it. 

Little Girl—Well, tbe land iso’t his, any 
way, Zhat belongs to the people. 


The democrats have ever since worn. 


Sume vears age a man- 
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FRE] HANDEL UND SCHUTZZOLL. 


“Vell Tsupnose you gome here to talk 
about frei handel, too,” said Kreuscher to 
me as I entered his grocery store the 
other day. “Frei handel und schutzzoll, 
free trade und brotection. You vould 
dink dose peobles lif on free trade und 
brotection.” 

I veatured to suggest that a good many 
people lived by trade, but mighty few by 
protection, although those few lived on 
the fet of the land. . 

“Ya, va; I hear dot ali before many 
dimes. I hear from all sides. Ihaf von 
gustomer vot trades here aboud vonce a 
week only; he buys dree cents’ vorth of 
erackers. und den he sits down und eats 
dose grackers und dells me dot if it vos not 
for brotection my gustomers vould haf no 
nioney und could not buy so much from 
me,” . 

“Well, now, tell me, Mr. Kreuscher,” I 
said, “what made New York so big? 
Wasn't it business, trade?’ 


“Ya; business brings here dose peobles; 


ay 


but here are too many peob——— 

“Yes, I know; but suppose the trade 
stopped and the people bud to go away, 
how could the grocery business get 
along?” 

“Ach, va; [ hear all dot before; Thear 
dot before.” 

‘Well then if vou agree to that, how 
about this wages question? Does protec- 
tion make high wages?” 

“Does dot sciiutzzoll make high vages? 
Ach, ya; geviss. Ya, ya; dot schutzzoll 
makes higher dose vages.” | 

“Now just tell me how that is.” 

“Vell, dot schutzzoll makes efervding 
cost tvice too much; und ven aman haf 
to bay more for cteryding dann must. he 
haf more vages.” . 

“Yes; but the protectionists say that 
protection don't inaxe things cost more.” 

“Ya, ya; Theardot all before. Dot vas 
a choke; a boliticians’ choke? See here 
vonee. Here is mein store. Noding in- 
mein store vot could be imborted can you 
get so sheap here als in Europa--matches, 
sugar, brunes, bickles, cheese, glassvare 
(I gif some glassvare avuy mit tew und 
coffee)—all dose dings. Und clodine! 
Lieber Herr Gott! ‘You can get so gcot a 
cout in Chairmany for fife dollars ais here 
in New York for nine oder ten dollars. 
Efery man vot lifed in Chairmany knows 
dot. Dhey laugh demselfs sick aboud such 
chokes vot dose brotectionists makes. 
Ya; aman gets more vages here because 
he hal to bay more for vot Le vants. Und 
be also here vork tvice so hardt als in 
Europa.” 

“Then if-vou know that protection is a 
fraud, and trade makes more customers, 
why don't you come out and talk for 
Cleveland?” ' 

“Vot T care about frei handel oder 
schuizzoli? It is all dé same; alvays you 
vill haf rich men who own dose fuctories 
and poor men who vork in dose factories; 
vou vil haf bik Fifd avenue stores like 
Bark und Tilford’s store, und liddle ¢orner 
krocery stores like mine; vou vill haf 
kreat men vot wrides. kreat books, und 
fool men vot wrides newspapers; und 
alvays you vil haf Idalian organ krind- 
ers und Chairman musikers und trish 
boliticians und American landlords. Uad 
for vhy vos dot so?) Because efery man is 
not yust de same like efery oder man.” 

“But,” To said, “Bismarck and every 
great statesiman think it is a very import- 
apt question, this protection or free 
trade.” 

Mr. Kreuscher lauched immederately 
fora minute or so; then he said: “Ya, 
ya; Bismarck is ein crosser kerl; he dinks 
it is fery imbortant; fery imbortant dat 
he gets for dot koferment. tiel money; 
fery imbortant dot be gun haf money to 
gif to Krupp to make cannonen und mus- 
kets; fery imbeortant dot he gan ninke 
Chairmany do eferyding himself und not 
haf noding to do mit Frankreich; fery 
imbortant dot die beer peobles don'd 


know how much money dey bays in 


taxes. Ach, va; dot. Bismarek is) ein 
grosser kerl But Bistnarck dinks for 
hiniself, und Kreuscher dinks for him- 
self.” W. b, Scott, 








Starting on the March. 


JANvIER, N.J., Oct. 10.—We had a good 
necting here on Saturday night under the 
auspices of the Janvier improvement suciety 
to listen to an address ‘by Mr. H. V. Hetzell 
of the Henry George club of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hetzell by request spoke more on the 
principles of the single tax than on free trade, 
and his audience sat deeply interested for 
over two bots. 

This is ouly a small community but we are 
making good headway in the. cause. I be- 
lieve that this was the first meeting in south 
Jersey that bas beeu addressed on the single 
tax question, aud Dam satustied tbat it will 
not be the: last, for when once men vet the 
“inside track” of this subject they cannot 
disiniss it from their minds. [myself strongly 
opposed it for over a-year, but pow see 
plainly that it was only because | dido net 
understand it. A few copies of THE Sraxp- 
ARD did more for me than ai} my friend's (Mr. 
S..B. Walsh's) butten-boling. [ amosure that 
the stroug vet siinple manner in which Mr. 
Hetzell put the subject cannot have failed te 
make a deep nupressien on all present. 

Tos. A. Jounstoy, 


They Do Tell the Trath Sometimes, 


~Evtcuixnson, Kan.—As T passed along the 
street last evenine: IT heard a republican ex- 
plainniz tbe beauties of protection to a smal: 
circle of listeners, and J stepped awhile to try 
if I could Jearn anything. L found he was 
twling a good deal of truth. “Gentlemen,” 
said he, “the United States is the greatest 
country in the wortd to-day. We tave cone 


ahead of England; we bave gone ahead 
of France; owe bave ovone nhead ot 


Germany; we have gone ahead of Russia. 
We are to-day the greatest nation in) the 
world. When Iwasa boy. my father told me 
there was only one millionaire in this coun- 
try and that wus Johu Jacob Astor of New 
York. He made some fortunate deals in New 
York real estate aud was worth more than 
million of dvilars, But when the war came 
we pul on a protective turnl and “shut oul 
foreign competition and kept American mur- 
kets for the benefit of Americans. Now, 
centlemen, look where weare. Wehave fot 
thousands of nullionaires now. We have frat 
more nullievaives than any other country ip 
the world.” 

IT walked on and left him, but I could: pot 
help thinking bow much truth he was telling, 
Then | thought about what Charles Dickens 
said when he was visiting in this country 
about thirty years uso. In bis “American 
Notes” he says that the sight of a heevur in 
the -city of Boston would cause almost as 


much surprise as the sight of an angel. - But 
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'f ke could visit Boston to-day he would find 
thousands of beegars. 

if a protective tariff has made millionaires 
more plentiful it bas also made beggars more 
plentiful, and this is just what we single tax 
folks claim it does. It takes the wealth of one 
class of people away from them and gives it 
to another class. It takes from him that has 
not and gives it.to him that has, in order that 
he may have more abundantly. 
J. G. MALCOLM. - 





To Help Single Tax Strangers, 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause In their respective localities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the movement 
may communicate: 


Akron O—Jay Ro Ansier, 199 Allwn street. 

Albany, N ¥—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 2 ‘Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, seere- 
tary Singie Tax Cleveland and. Thurman club, 
Myrtle avenue. * 

Aihambra, Mon Ter—W E. Brokaw. 

Altioua, Pa—Joseph. Sharp, pre secretary Singla tac 
elub, dtl Tenth street; albert C Ro izee, 924 First 
avenue. ; 

Amsteriuant, N Y—Harvev Rook. 

Anacostia, DU—Carroll W Smith. office Anacustia tes 
company, Hurrisan and Monroe streets, : 

Antou Chico, 8 si—Lewin T Granstam, 

Arkausas City, Kas—Jantes @ Ga-sett, 

Anbure, Me—F OW Reals, secretwey Staghe tax club 

Avon, No Y—-Homer Sabin. 





Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, sec Sinzte tax leazue of 
Marviand, 15 N Bond street; Joho Salmon, Pres Heary 
George chib, 415 N Entaw street; br Wm N- Hill, Hos. 
E Baltimore srreet. : 

Bayside, Loog Island, N Y--Antonio MoMatina. 

Brac ville, uly, Mian Matthews, secretary Tariff re 
form club, 

Bra:lford, t1-—T C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 24 Newell pier. 

Mnehamptoo, N ¥—LS Hinman, 2 Preepeet ave, 

Boston, Mass--Edwin M White. 43 Kot street; J R 
ENG president. Anti-poverty society, 15 Bowdoin 
Skreet, 

Brookivu, N Y—J Hickiing, 41 Sidney nlace, president 
Singie tix chub, 

SE Lathe luwa—James. Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Burlingtou, Vit—Charles N Monahan, cigar. macufact 
urer. : 

Canisteo, N Y¥-E W Johnson, PO bax 265, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown. 

Charles Ciiy, lowa.—Irving WoSmuith, MD, office oppo 
site Union house, 

Chicago, Dl—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No i45 LaSalle street. 

a Eda U—Charies H Fitch,. care Henry Geerga 
club. - 

Clanton, Aln--O-M Mastin or Alex G BDat-. : 

Clevelan', O—Frank L Carter, 152 Chestnus street. 

tubo s NYS Crane, 

Counthus, O—E J Rraekens, president, Single tax.clua, 
¥H North High street; Sam FL Cuen, corres peo oding 
seeretury, Care. Edward Hyoeman, o43 1-2 South Dg! 
street, 

Cornwall, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

Cramer FOU, Cuniden county, N J=Chas P Johnston 

Dayton, O—W- W Kile, 33 EB Fifth street: JG Galloway, 
265 Saumuelstreet. 

Genver, Col—Charles G Buek,. chairman State. execu- 
tive conmmitree Nationa: tax ceforiy association, new 
Fritch block. : 

Desroit, Mich—J. K Finebart, 45 Waterloo street: J F 
Duncan, secre ary Vax relorm as-ariation. 

Diiniond Springs, Eledovade county, Col—d Wo Lanston, 


East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, St Jonn’s Lit 
erary Lostitute. 

Fastporr, Lomrisland, N Y—d K Rudvard. 

Fast KRindeo, N H—Edward Jewett, 

Biizabeth, N d—Benjimin Urner, 

Elite, N Y—Woiiam Herzman, 712 East Market street. 

Faridugten, lowa--+. W. kockwellt 

Gardner, WL—T 5 Cumming. Oc 

Glen Cove, Lone Island, N Y--terbert. Doromer, 

Glens Falls, N ¥—John H Qainkin, 

Gloversville, N ¥—Wim C Wood, 3b 0, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudsou, N Y¥—Eeaury L Hinton 

Harriou, Tex—i J MeCollum, 

Hartington, Net——J H Feiler. 

Beverhill, Mas.—arthur F Brock, 

Hornadsville, N Y¥—freorge HoVan Winkie 

Hot Springs, Ark--W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y--FS Hammons. 

Bouston, Tex—H Fo beng, corporation attorney, 

Hutchinson, Kas—T (: Malcolm, WoD. t 

Tlien, N ¥—Gearge Smith, P O box 49% 

Indianapolis, lnd—Herman Kuebn, | Talbot block; or 
LP Custer, member of single tax chat, 

Ithaca, N Y—-C C Platt, druggist, 7 East State street. 


Janvier, N J--Thos A Jolins tod, 

Jer-ev City, S J—Joseph Dana Miller, secretary Hud- 
SOG COUHLY Single tax league, 66 Ege aveoue. 

Kingston, N Y¥—Theodore M Romesyn. 

Lonsdale, RI-Dr Gartins 

Lexington, Riyv—Jimes. Ee win, 
Los Angeles, Cal—W H Dodge, 30 North Alameda street: 
W A Cole, 9 South Hib or a Vinerte, PO box 482 
Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williainsen, cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets, 

Lynn, Mass—Thvadore P Perkios, 4 South Common 
street, 

Madison, Dak~E HE Evenson, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Waikley or WR Hall. 

Marlborough, N-¥—C H_Baildon, : 

Mari. Yex--t L Ciidweil, chairman Ninth congressional 
thatrict organizer, 

Massillon, O—Siunuel T Wright, 63 West Sain street. 

Memphis, Tenn—RG Rrown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 59 Marlison spreet. : 

AMcdiiletewn, Conn-John G@ Hopkins, P O box 580, 

Midedlietoswa, N Y—Chis H Fuller, PO box U5 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Anti-poverty 
soviety, 402 W Praghlio avenue, 

Murras vilie, Ul—Wialliant Camu, president Democratic 
elup. 


Nashtilte, Tenn—P H Carrell, 235 No High. street, secre: 


tary Americe no land league. 

Neponset, Misa—QoA Lottirep, member Henry Geerga 
cub, # Wilt si reet, ; 

Newark, N J—itev dugh. O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

Newburg, N-Y—DdJd MeAXay, secretary Single tax, club 
“od Broadway. - 

Newport, hHy—Josenh Loehrer, secretiary Single taux 
leacine, 20 Boutheate streek. 

Oberlin, O—idw Blasko lt. 

Uriveay, bah—K H Giriaod, member Tax reform. asso 
tialhen, 

Passale, NIJ Rarieird, PO box ist. 

Pateruon, N.J—-E WoNells, Chairnin Passaic county 
Sivgiey tax Clevelundfeamiriaign canmiiitee, 69 serth 
Main street, 

Parkersourz, WOVa-—-W oY Boreman, member of Single 
Tas fescue, 

Pawtnenet, R l—Bawared Sucker, @) Gooding street, 

Peorna, Hl—J W Avery. : 

Phiiadelphia, Pa— Win DP Atkinson, Af Chestnut street; 
or A. TE Stephensoa, 2 Chestnut cstveet, secretary 
Teeny Geechee ebiiy 

Piermont, N Y¥—Chiarles BR Hood, BO hax ih 

Pittsburg, Pie~Miark Ff oReoerts, 77 Cnrey aes, 

Pivniouth, Mass—C EL MLurks, bes Ob. 

Porthuit, Ore--S B Rigcen, $§ Stark street,or James P 
Koller, 4 Grand streer. | 

Peuchkeepsie, 8 Y— William © Albro. 

Prhaskhi, § Y—C Vo Harbottie, 

Tiavenuswoed, Ti--W Ho Van Ornum. 

Recados, Bae has S Pinwor, 13 Penn street. 

Ridgeway, NOY --D Sudliveann 

Haver Falls, Wis-- feurce He Hates, 

Rochester, N Y¥—Charies Avril, 7 Morvill treet. 

Rosette, No J—Headl Grarden, 

Rathod, Vte-b H Browso, 1) Cherry stpees, 

‘San Friineisce, Cai-Dudge: dames G oMopuire, Baperlot 
court, : 

Sao Luis Obispo, Cal—tles Frances MD Milne. 

Seneca Falls, So¥— Win TP Adinsen, PO box 56, 

South Gav toi,N C= WoD MM Perkins. 

Sparrow usb, Orange county, MYO DL DBedrick, 
president Progressive asscckutlomy dota Sbeehiin, see 
retary, ; 

Spirit Loke, lowa—J- W Sehrimpl, Secretary Tarif re 
form club, 

Springteld, Mo-T AW Juneniin, 605 Nichols street, 

Sto Laois, Mee-teeo S LBonsell, president -Siagie tax 
adie, 27 Le ting wellbaw nae; Miss Sarah N Gates, 
SPCTULUAPY, 134) Washitic tom avenue, Z 

Steckton, Cab—O A Learned, : 

Syracuse, N Y—Churless. Hovitns, & Sevmour street: 
AR Perry, GO: south Chintea. streets ark A Paul, 
Walton streetpor faunes b MeGiors, secretary Single 
tax club, G0 Girerie: stress, 

Thon aston, Conn—Atdirew Leary, see Land and labor 
ebb PO) bax 204 

Trenton, N J—H OE Miuthews; § Howell street, 

Trev, NVA EE Martis, 

Turcknhoe, NOY— Albert OF Young, 

Unrouvile Conn—dohia Me aud fhe, 

Utien NOY = To amis Sweeney, D6 Ebizibeth street, om 
Daniel AM Guckles, grocerysauth weat corner First add 
Cathartue, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Wilnims, rooms Zand & 
Opera hiork, 

Wairoa ies Frank Grads, : 

Washington, De—Dre William Gebles, D0) E street, N 
Wee belininy GP Me De Sele) ead EV, 

Weatherford, ‘bex— w¥ tlitcie SP laelh 

West New Hrizhton, State Tslhiond, 8 Y—4 BR Stoditerd. 

Wiitescone, Lon Eshiid, N Yereorre Uapiweil 

bobmington, Des--treo W hore, TT Weet Ninth street, 

~Worrdsoek Ge AGW Currins, 

Wrrrester, Mise Yo burte, Lake View, 

Yooiers, No Yeah Subherhunds 

Youngstown, Oe die Roa deietfe, ia hen iPea Hitseyy 

Bavesvie, Ohl aW Hh longroapk Vin Huren. street, 
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at which 


THOMAS & SHEARMAN, 
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Bearing ou the Issae put to him trom the 
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Tur Sraxparp advocates the abolition of 
gil taxes upon iudustry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
dand values irrespective of improvements, of 


tbe annual rental value of all those various | 


forms of natural opportunities | embraced un- 
ger the general term, Liad.. 
We hold that to tax labor or its products i is 
o discourage industry. 


‘We bold that to tax land aqacs to their 


{ail amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of -nature in 
which all living men -bave an equal 

Bight of use; that. is: will compel every 


individual ‘controlling natural opportunities 


to eijiher utilize. them “by the employ- 


ment.of labor, or abandon them to others; | 


that it will thus provide opportunities of 

work for all men and secure to each the full 

reward of his labor; ard that asa result in- 

-‘woluntary poverty will be abolished, and the 

“greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
from poverty and the dread of - ‘poverty will 
be swept away. 


TWENTY “REASONS.” . 
The San Erancisca Chronicle gives 
“twenty reasons why the United States 


\ gphould continue the protective system.” 


. To these reasons a correspondent calls our 
attention as a specimen of “the brazen 


effrontery” of protectionists, and asks us ° 


te reply tothem. It isa wearisome task, 
“this duty of exposing such misrepresenta- 
“tions, If we could feel assured ‘that they 
were the speculatious.of ignorance the 
burden migMt be borne with patience; but 
shen it isas clearas in this case and so 
“many similar ones, that the part igno- 
-gance plays is subordinate 10 deceit, pa- 
tience almost ceases to bea virtue. Ivis 


not often, however, that so much -preten- 


tious trash about the tariff is exhibited in 
-asingle collection, and we comply y with 
wur correspondent’ s request. Sd 


+ The first of dhest reasons lov tontuiuing |: 
‘the protective svstem. is that ‘the mest 
- patriotic Americais have favored it,” and 
aS examples, WW. ashington, - Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Madison. Monroe, the 
- two Adamses and Lin cola are mentioned 
fas protectionisis. | ae ai 


To what primary ¢ grade of school ‘boye'l”: 
is this kind of reasoning addressed 2? The. 


statement is false, and the logic. is so 


man of even the meanest intelligence if 
he will read ita second time 


The gene reason is “because fige trade 
“2nd secession are alike the pr ‘oducts ‘of | 


sectional jealousy.” and “the first serious 


attempt to destroy the Union was pro- 


moted by free traders, and in 1861 ever y 
secessionist was a free trader.” _ 
In the same way that every secessionist 


was a free trader every secessionist was a_ 
and free trade was 2 product of | 


Christian, 
sectional jealousy just as the Garden of 
Eden was. 
“trade, and sectional jealousy having set 
in some time after nature was fairly at 
work, sectional jealousy could no more 
have produced free trade than a boy 
gould be the father of his mother. 

_ Yhewar of the rebellion which is al- 


‘Juded to as the first serious attempt to | 
destroy the Union, was begun to restrict. 
freedom, not to promote it, and the ques- | 


tion of tariffs had no more todo w ith it 
than the cbb and flow of the tides. — 

ff the Chronicle wants it understood 
that slave owners opposed a. protective 
tariff, however, it is conceded. But what 
. @o the protcctionists iake by this. How 
ean they ask a tariff for the benefit of 
labor, when they claim that labor ow ners 
were opposed to a tariff? Do they sup- 


"pose that the men who owned labor, and 
controlled it absolutely, did not have a | 
“pretty clear idea of what sould make _ 


Jabor most valuable ? 3 


The third reason is “because the policy 


of free trade is of English origin and was 


confessedly originated to benefit the people | 


of Great Britain.” 
A monient ago free trade's was pedacea 


by sectional jealousy between the north. 


- gnd the south, but now it is of English 
erigin, Which is right? Neither. It 


originated with the first exchange of pro-. 


perty between one man and ancther, long 


before either England or Ameri ica. Was 


known. 


What is really referred to by ‘the alleged ; 
English orizin of free trade is the aboli- 


tion of the corn laws in England about 
half a century ago. | 
Jand put a tariff on corn for the benefit of 


Eagieh aca ana oe democrats 


a ade ¢ as best they c 


1 stantial dreams of 


Free trade being natural. Smee 
“, | created by the wants of the people, rather 


than by protection?. And if the people 


The tories of Eng- | 


abolished it, What was there wrong 
about that? Who could complain except 
the landlords? That this was confessedly 
for the benelit of the people of Great Bri- 
tain is true, That it resulted in their 
benefit is also true. And why should we 
continue protection? Because we do not 
want to benefit the American people? Is 
that the reason? | | 

The English torics always have been 
and are now protectionists, while English 
liberals are free traders. After which of 
these two classes of Englishmen shall we 
copy—the liberals or the tories? We can- 


| not be either protectionists or free traders 


unless we copy to some extent after one 
or the other. 


The fourth reason is that ‘there is a 
necessary commercial antagonism be- 
tween the United States and Great Bri- 
tain.” If this were true, no tariff woyld 
be necessary to prevent trade between the 
two countries. Peoples who are commer- 
cially hostile donot trade with each other. 
A protective tariff for this reason would be 
like an act of congress to prevent the like 
poles of two magnets from coming to- 
gether. - The best evidence that these two 
countries have no necessary commercial 


antagonism i is the fact that when left to 


themselves the people of each country 
trade freely with the people of the other, 
and even when interfered with, still they 
can. 


‘The fifth reason i that under the “pré- 
tective system <“‘the United States. has 


| reached the position of the wealthiest 
nation on the globe.” — 


' Has she?- 

If she has is it due to protection? ‘Has 
free trade between the sta tes had nothing 
to do with it? 

Has not England been more prosperous 
under free trade oe was unde r pro- 
teclion ? 

China, has a more perfect nrotective sys- 
tem than ours; how has she prospered. 
under it? 


The sixth reason is that “by the -aid of 


protection we have created a manufactur- 
ing industry which has nv rival in magni- 


| tude.” 


Have we? 

If we have, is itdue to protection? Why 
not to domestic free trade? Why not to 
the war of the rebellion? .Why not to 
paper money? Why not to the long busi- 
ness depression of the seventies? Why 
not to tramps? Why not to the seven- 
by-eizht commission? Why not to the 
Atlantic cable? All these things we bave 
had concurrently with the establishment 
of our manufacturing industries; and that 
we have had protection during the same 
period is the only reason suggested for 
claiming that protection did it or aided in 
doing it? | 


ee 


The seventh re eason is that “by greatly 
stimulating productivity and mechanical 
ingenuity, protection has put within the 


-reachof wage earners comforts undreamed 


of -by kings’a couple of centuries ago.” 
Has it? 
- Kingsa couple of centuries ago ee sub- 
a decent living 
wage earners now get a decent living in 


this country? 


If protection has done this in twenty- 
seven years in America, why did it not 
do it in two hundred yearsin Europe? - 

Did protection discover the use of steam 
or invent its engines? Did it invent the 


‘telegraph? Did it invent the count-. 
puerile that it is incapable of deceiving a | saan saving Hel ara ne old 

{it did, why is China -so far behind in all 
| these advantages, when she has had the 
- {benefit of the- protective system for 
centuri ies? 


If 


The eiehtly reason is that protection 
“has created an enormous home market 
ior the farmer, without which he would 
always have been subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of a vary ing foreign demand. ‘ 

Has it? 

Is not the price of wheat in Knbiied 
governed by its price abroad ? 

Was nct the home market for the farmer 


were unrestricted. in their desire to trade, 
would they not trade more, and thus 
make for themselves, farmers included, 
better opportunities to trade? 


The ninth reason is that protection has 


brought the shop and the farm close to-. 


gether, and thereby greatly enhanced the 

value of all ag ricultural lands in the 
‘United States. 

Has it? 

Have not the railroad and the telegraph, 
instead of protection, done this? Is not 


| our farming region in the far west and 


our shop region in the east? And do not 
railroads and telegraphs unite them in 
free trade? 

And, by the way, whom does it benefit 
to have dear agricultural lands? Surely, 
not the working farmer, for it makes it 
more difficult for him to get a farm to 
work, It benefits no one but the land 
owner, and injures everybody else. 

The tenth reason is that profeciion “has 
enabled us in a brief period to pay off the 
major part of an immense national debt 
incurred in the suppression cf a war 
waged for slavery and free trade.” 

The war was waged for slavery, yes. 
But it was not waged for free trade; not, 
at least, so far as the north was con- 
cerned, for had sccession succeeded, we 
should have had a tariff wall against the 
south as we now have against the rest of 
the world, and to that extent our free 
trade area would have e been diminished. 

‘Has protection exabled us to pay off 


this debt? How? By making our peo- 


rect tax have fallen heaviest? 


petition of the pauper labor of Euroj..” 


the face of Pinkerton's 


do : 


tv. 


which credits 


ple pay high taxes on all ihe: forsee 
they bought andon all domestic 
into which foreign materi ils en- 
tered; and not only a tax on these, but 
numerous private profits on the tax. And 
who paid these taxes and profits? Not 


goods 
goods 


| the rich, but the poor—the working peo- 


ple—whose consumptiou of highly taxed 
articles. is far greater than. the cons aay 
tion of the rich. 

Could not this debt have been paid Dyes 
direct tax? Yes. 

Would it not have been cheaper to col- 
lect-a direct tax? Yes. 

On whom. would the burden. of" the di- 
On the 
vich, 

Then what benefit have we dorived oni 
paying off the debt by means of a tariff? 
None. 


The eleventh reason is that protection 
has always kept the treasury in a solvent 
condition. But any tax would do that if 
heavy enough, 

The twelfth reason -is that protection 
“helps the workingman to secure a fair 
compensation for his services by shielding 
him from the fierce competition of the 
pauper labor of Europe.” ie 

Indeed! 

What w orkingman gave this informa 
Lion? : 

Workingmen have met the “fleree com- 
35 
their own workshops and mines, on their 
own farms ena upon the streets of their 
own citics. That the protective tari! pre- 
vents this competition is the most br azen 
fulsehood in the whole armory of protec- 
tion lies. There is no workingmai: cid 
enough to have graduated from the i sill 
bottle who does not know that no bencfits. 
which protection may confer ever came to 
him except.through bitter strikes: and in 
rifles, es 

The thirteenth reason is the joke of the 
collection. Here it is: “Because it is a 
fair system of taxation which compels the 
foreigner to pay for the privilege of en- 
tering our markets, thus relieving. the. 
home producers of a portion of his bur- 
den.” 

Then, since free trade ad okigiuatea in 
England ‘‘to benefit the people of Great 
Britain,” the people of Great Britain did 
not want to be relieved of a. portion of 
their burden by charging foreigners S108 
entering their markets! 

If the foreigner pays s for the privilege ‘of 
of entering our markets we must pay for. 


the privilege of entering foreign protect ed 


markets, and as onr exports exceed our 
imports, the arrangement promises: to be 
a losing one. Cur only hope is that Eng- 
land will not adopt a protective tariff, 
for ifshe does our excess of exports will. 
soon bankrupt us in the foreign taxes we 
must pay for the privilege of entering for- 
eign markets. 

Fire crackers. are {axed one hundred 
percent. It appears then that Chinamen 
send fire crackers here. for nothing. True, 
they get their price, but they immediately 
pay all they get into our national treas- 
ury! Who pays the freight? ee 

Could anything be more transparently 
absurd than the notion-that ‘one nation 
can force another to pay its-taxes?1f a 
foreigner sells us his goods at his usual 
price, bow can he afford to pay a high taviff 
out of what le receives? It is perfectly 
safe to challenge the naming of any im- 
ported article, not monopolized or pro- 
duced under exceptiona! conditions, which 
docs not sel! for as much more ere thai 
where produced as our tariff on it cunounts’ 

The fourteenth reason is that ‘protec-. 
tion is a national system: inculcatine the 
idea that 7 is Wise for a nation to be self- 
sustaining 

That is the way China looks at it. 
Happy China! 

Again, fifteenth, protection ‘has stim- 
ulated national pride by developing our re- 
sources on a grand scale.” 

Now what answer can be made to that? 2 
Idiocy is sometimes too profound for an-- 
alysis, and this isacase in point. -It is 
equaled, though, by the sixteenth reasdn, 
protection with having 
“compelled the for elgpet to recognize our 
country as a great one.” 


According to the seventeenth reason, 
protection “elevates to the first place the 
producer, considering his interests as of 
more importance than these of the mere 
consumer, who is too often of the class | 
that toils nor spins not.” _ 

Evidently, to take a personal example, 
the Chronicle regards Mr. Carnegie as a 
producer who has been elevated to the 
first place, and whose interests are of 
more importance than those of his locked 
out workmen, who are mere consumers 
of the class “that toils nor spins not.” 


The eighteenth reason is that protection 
“promotes good workmanship,” an. al- 
lusion apparently to the shoddy goods 
that we manufacture, because the tariff 
on materials makes it ‘Unprofitable to 
manufacture a better article; and the 
nineteenth, that it “condemns as an 
economic error the theory that it is wise 
to put men on the level of beasts in order 
to secure cheapness for the consumer.” 
It may be that protection does condemn 
this; but whether it does or not, it puts 
men ‘‘on the level of beastsin order to 
secure” wealth for monopolists. Pro- 
tected industries furnish ample proof of 
the fact that there isno antagonism be- 
tween pratecne and reducing men to the 
level of beasts. 


~The twentieth. and final reason for con- 


2 
) 


which they live 


| tinuing ‘thie protes ike system is ars ots 


is American.” 

Why, protection was in full blast. before 
America was discovered, China has had 
‘it since time whereof the memory of man 
runneth. not to the contrary. It has 
flourished on the continent of Europe for 
eenturies.. England was better protected 
down to 1846 than we ever have been or 
ever will be. It wasn’t invented here. It 

vas brought over by the colonists along 
eh slavery and other. evils, and aval: 
craft and other superstitions. 

But suppose it were American. : What 
of it? It would not be the only American 


humbug. 


Tere is what purports to bea serious 
and comprehensive statement | of reasons 
for continuing - protection. They abound 
in misstatements of facis, there is not-one 
principle in the whole collection, invall 
the twenty “reasons” there is not. a sin- 
gle reason, and they consist of shameless 
uppeals to ignorance and prejudice. Al- 
together it would be diflicult to compare 
a more exaspere atingly puerile’ address of 
knaves: to fools.. Yet this collection of 
imbecilities compares fuvorably both in 
sense and veracity ¥ with the average pro- 


tection argument. 


~ CONVERSION BY ABSORPTION, 

Every now and again our newspapers 
sive evidence of the absorbing process 
going on in the editorial mind, whereby 
the single tax idea is forcing itself into 
the every day thought of public teach- 
ers, Sometimes their expressions are so 
significant, thouga apparently guarded, as 
to excite the suspicion that wa shrewd sin- 
gle tax man with an editorial pen in his 


hand kas put his honest sentiments into his. 


work, to be read between the lines by the 
initialed. But this suspicion is probably 


unfounded, the better explanation being. 


that the truth has partially forced its way 
into the thought and distinctly colored 
the writings of newspaper editors. What 
appear to be intentional allusions to single 
tax principles are in fact unconscious sug- 
gestions cf those principles, and what 
-seem like guarded expressions intended to 
hoodwink w conservative: publisher, are 
merely vague statements of ill considered 
thoughts, PRE : 
~ The latest example of this kind af: writ- 
ing is an editorial in the New ‘York Times 
of last Monday, entitled - “The. Hames of 
American workingmen.” ~ 
the writer discusses. the burdens which 
| protection imposes upon. America n work- 
ingmen and thinks the latter: must recog- 
nize the fact that.they are not reaping the 
benefits of. the free institutions under 
“That they are not reap- 
ing these be nalits the Ti ines writer con- 
cedes as frankly | as any radical could 
wish. Then, without claiming that it ex- 
plains fully why workingmen do not reap 
these benetits, he. goes on to show that if: 
‘the American workingman “has- higher 
wages thun are paid to the: ‘Englishman 
who is doing the same k sind of work, it is 
because he has more: opportunities for 
Inaking a living’ and is more ctilicient; 
anid having made this perfec tly true state: 
ment, the w riter (proceeds, somewhat after. 
ihe manner of t& man w ho. hi is ‘seen the | 
cat.” 
Mark these passa sireee “The greater effi- 
ciency of the working men of. this counters vo 
is not compensated;” -‘the rule. of prs, 
gress seems to be that eflicienes i iIncreiuse: 
at 2 ver '¥ much greater: ratio than w ages,’ 
“the workingman must see that. this law, 
although fixed wader. present conditions, 
is not. just:” ‘there is no reason why his 


‘share of the product _ should decreuse “us 
1 his eflicie ncy increases.? = ob 


‘Sentiments like these. would: have 
seemed strangely out. of place in the 
Times but alittle while ar On: 

An editorial admission ane one of the 
most conservative upper class papers of 
| America that the wages of American 
workingmen fall short of their earning gs! 
Isit not an inevitable inference that some- 
body is. getting. something he does not 
ear n—that American li whorers are victims. 
of sy -stematic robbery ? 

An admission that, with progress the. 


efliciency of labor increases at avery much 


creater ratio than wages! What is this 
but another form of stating the_ doctrine 
of ‘Progress and Poverty, that the. pro- 
portion of wages to product diminishes as 
progress goes on? And if the proportion. | 
of wages to product diminishes, the pro- 
portion of something else must increase. 
What is that something else?) We say it 
is rent. Does the Times’ writer call it by 
another name? 
An admission that although. this law is 
on xed, it is only.under present conditions: 
that it is fixed, coupled: with an admission 
that it is unjust! What is the inference 
but that the conditions w hich fix the law 
are themselves unjust?) And what are’ 
those unjust conditions? We say they 
are monopoly of natural opportunities. 
What else could induce the producer to 
‘surrender to non-producers an increas- 
ing proportion of his product? What 
shall we suppose the Funes writer -im- 
agines them to be? i 
An admission that there is no reason. 
why the workman’s share ‘of his product | 
should decrease as his efficiency increases! 
Of course the writer means: that: there is 
no natural reason, for he has already 
given a reason which is not natural in his. 
allusion to the conditions that fix the 
law he condemns. — And there. is nonat- 
ural reason. The natural wares of. labor 
are the carnings, the product, of labor. 
Natural wages, therefore, must increase 
with the increase of efficiency... And if 


wages donot so incrcase, it is because 
there is some artificial obstruction which 


diverts a proportion - of the products of 
| labor— Rank to the andid admission 
Fok | the Times, ig Proportions: 
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from the 
sources from which is drawn the ma- 
terial: without which workmen 
work, 


toeurmat all. And as demand for such 
opportunities increases with the increas 
of elticiency, it follows that. under condi- 


tions in which parc of the people are per- 


mitted toown the natural sou 
bor’s materials, the land, 
increase in gr eater ratio than wages. 

Let us be patient. 
but surely making its way, and it is not 
too much to-hope that at no distant day 


those who now admit the injusti ce of eon- | 


laborer to the owners of the 
cannot 


Thus: the workman -is. forced - to 
discount his earnings for an opportunity [ 


efficiency. will ways” ace 


The truth - 1s. slowly 


comfortable assurance 
will be magnificently 
ships ape | 
monly. 

their own 

disis ‘ 


a spring ae 


that if lost th ¥ 
“ for, 


THE LESSON | OF 

The stri! t & : 
Sods to the many. 7 illustrae 
lions ol the impolivy of allowit 


ditions w hich reduce wages. as efficiency | of: 


increases, will. be able to distinguish the 


unjust conditions and recognize the sim-- 


plicity of the single tax as a means of re- | of 


moving them. 


COLLISIONS BY. 
- Within the past three weeks two 
dents have happened > on. two ‘different 


transportation lines. Both were collisions, 


and both involved serious loss of life. One 


occurred upon the ocean, off the banks of - 
the other. upon. Jand, in| 


Newfoundland; 
the State of Pennsylvania. - 

In the ocean. collision, a great ene: 
atlantic lin ushing wong at full speed, 
clashed through and over a French fishing 
vessel, sinking her immediately unc 
drowning twenty out. of her crew of 
tw enty- -four. The. survivors: 
they were 
grecu lights, showing’ that they were 
under way and in what direction. they 
were moving The dec 
English steamer admits that he Sa 
light, but claims that it was white inste: 
of red-or green, leading. hiin to suppose 


that the vessel showing it was ‘atanchor. | 


On both sides it is allowed that: thes night 


was slightly fogey, though not sufficieutly 
so to prevent wa light being seen at a 
reasonable distance. 

The other collision occurred at Mud 
Run, on the line of the Lehigh valley rail- 
road. 
was Waiting for orders at the station, A 
brakentan had been sent back with a red 
light. Suddenly. second. train came 
whirling’ -up,- disregarded the. signal to 
stop, and dashed into the rear of the 
standing train, killing more than ‘sixty 
-people and maimiug many others, © In 
this case, as in the ocean disaster, there is 
a dispute about the lichts.. The engineer 
of the moving. train denies that any red 


light was shown; the brakemap- asserts | 


| 
: 


with-equal positiv eness sbhat. he displayed 


it. oper sees 

-It is worth noting how differently these 
two. disasters have affected the public 
mind. In the case of the railway accident 
there is a stern ‘and general demand that 
the matter shall be sifted to the very bot- 
tom. -If a man°was at. fault; the man 
must be punished; if a system, the system 

nust be changed. There must be not only 
punishment for the past, but security 
arainst the future. it is safe to say that 
the disaster at Mud) Run will lead to such: 
udditional precautions in the running of 
trains as wUL probably make another col- 
-lision of tt ub ‘kind inipossible, And no- 
body is migre eager in the’ investigation 


than the governing otlicials of the rail- 


Pavey. company. For on the railway the 
“pccininry loss of -the collision falls with 
deeniendeus weight. To say nothing of 
the damage to its property, it is liable in 
an enormous sum for compensation to the 
injured.and the families of the killed. It 
pays it to be care fe “lL. Tt would not take 
muny suche disasters. to banker upt it. 

But the collision: of: the Queen with the 
Madeline is quite a- different . matter. 
Twenty. poor Frenchmen—tive-sixths of 
the Madeline’s entire crew—have been ab- 
-solutely sluughtered by somebody’ s bhin- 


der, or by some defect of system; but. 


there is no imperious call for-an investi- 


cation, no demand. that such disasters 


Least of all do the owners of. the 
steamship make any fuss about the miuat- 
ten: Theydon’ t Cares Why should they 2 
There is scarcely one chance in a 
sand that they will ever have’ to: pay for 
the sunken. vessel; and it is. absolutely | , 
certain that they will never even be asked 
to pay for the lives lost. The publiccares. 
but little. It was a disaster of the sea— 
-an “act of God.” The 
‘French. ship were probably insured; if 
they. weren't, they: should have beens 
And as for the sailors, they’re used: to ity 
‘itis part of their profession to bé drowned. : 
Yet it is just as easy to prevent col- 
lisions on ¥ vater as on land. And ié would: 
be far-less e xpensive, . They are not mete 
vented Heh Luse, in the first place, it is 
cheaper to endure the accidents than to 
prevent them; and in the second place an 
ignorant superstition, where ocean dis- 
asters are concerned, lays upon heaven | 
the responsibility that really should attach: 
to men,. Man's ‘carelessness killect- the | 


LUPE. 


sixty odd people af Mud Run, but God. He 


himself is supposed to have ordained the: 
drowning of those twenty sailors in ‘the 
Madeline. 
the middle ages, and: handed down to us 
from them. ee ng 


Few people realize at wh at a fright 
cost of human life the maritime commerce 
of the world is carried on. 
‘suffer cannot speak, . and: those who profit 
by their: suffering ‘will not. The pas | 
senger Ww ho is rushed across the ocean in 
a Cunarder knows. no. ‘more _ of seafaring 


life and danger S than does a traveler in a 


Pullman car. of the life of a brakeman on. 
a freight train. He k 
vessels ‘built to lose;” of ships half man- 
ned, over laden, leaky, poorly sparred and 


fitted, sent to sea on the chance that pede 


SEA AND LAND. oe 
Eel: 


“ACYOSS | 


insist that | stri 
displaying the proper red aod 


; fiver” of the 


S oon 2 monopoly 


-A train crowded with passengers 


-the supply of 1887 of 73 
The ficures are, of necessity, mere app 
‘imations; 


; United States 


jae reise. 


: bushels r 
a thou-.|, 


owners of the | 


Itis a superstition worthy of | 


The men w. ho |, z 


snows: nothing of | ¢ 


bee anise the Sain 


which 


; ae hurt th 
ae publi 


Jand ones the 

Stained’ hy the 

land ow nership monopoly, the mo 

of public franchises grows and Hou 
ween the two—the franchise 1 

ee und the: labor monopoly 

and must always be, while monopo 

ave left in “private ha a a ch 

of ‘interests, a smothered war, flami 


out: fiercely now and then, a ‘as ately 4 


Chicago. SONG AS phase of? that indus tria 


struggle. about which men talk so mu 
-and think 


so little. And when the flame 
do break. forth, wis always S upon the rei 
owners of the franchise monops 

the public who huve granted awa 
which they had a right to use bat ‘not to 
give away—that. the heaviest punishment, 
falls. Nature's laws never fuil to avenge 


themseives upon those who break them, 


They may be nulittied by statutes, bag 

they cannot be repealed. 3 
The street railway, like every. other, 

raul ruy, is a monopoly whose value d 


pends upon the srowth of populition. al 
is the rightful property 


mitinity; and it should. be operated unde 
their control and for their exclusive ben 
efit. 


SINKING TO SECOND PL ACE. : 
The Lvening Post quotes from the 

nual statistical: report of the Vienna it 
national grain market an estimate o 
whe: ub, supply of the world for the f 
year, acc ordings to which there: 
cleney inthe current year’s 
65,000,000 bushels, offset by. iy te i 
3, 000, 600 busi 


and no. estimate i: 

tempted. of the quantity of last 

plus remaining unused. 
Buty what is. + noticeable: in. the 


s is josie round 
exporting, country. W here: 
and Cunada bad last’ yer Ae 


‘export 130,000,000 bushe 


oF this year for 0s, 000. 000 6 only. 


yeur only 68, 000, 000 Doshela: is expec 


“tof h thi year fully 90,000 dO. FT 
hall be rendered: impossible for the fu- | BE Gee een ei ee 7000: ne 


ae 000, 000. to 
for export. : 
istakinge the: si. 
se at one us th 


“fi om 
ailable 


, ers a 


wh er r 


: zing ad contiscatine ap 
ever they accept in exchan 
anil we > have only OMS 


: Wo orld’ S: mar Ket, 


aC ion _ discoura 1ZeS _agricultur ve 


coal Se in, | er Q 





of the living com= Se 





een getting, and thirty cents more 


than the mine owners are willing to pay 
hem. So it appears that the people are 
taxed from twenty-five io thirty cents 
more than the entire cost of labor in 
weducing ‘coal. Yet, in England, where 
there is no tariff on coal, the miners get 
about eighty cents a, ton. 
coni es of the theory that our tariff is levied 
© increase wages and that .foreign cheap 
bor would inundate us with coal iu the 
riff were abolished? 


ibel P. Fitch has been nominated for 


engress by Tammany hall in'the Twelfth 
strict of New York. Four years ago 
General Vi 
carried the district by a large majority. 
ile he was in the house the Morrison 
riff teform bill came up, and he voted 
against it. Nevertheless, two years ago 
Tammany hall renominated him, and Mr. 
Fitch was his republican opponent. Mr. 
itch, thougl® not. a declared free trader, 
avas a tariff reformer, and the free traders 
1€ district g gave him their support in a 
. So effective was: this support that 
eral V i¢ie’s large Majority of two 
s before was changed to a majority 
Last avinter, when the Mills 


- 


az nst him. 
“as before 

ne sentiment he represented, spoke 
t and voted for it. and for this 
protectionisis undertook to expel 

i@ republican club of chis 


ef ee now appreciates 


ane rega rd- 


F tch's criaciples tend: jase made ian 
th Aang oe can be no > doubt of 


to make Mr Fitch's Saree as decisive 
as pessibie. In the election to congress 
of su b men as “Ashbel P. Hitch, 3 in dis- 


meeting of his ear company that 
398. Persons: cuplosed:) in ae com- 


; ly iucliy set of fellows. Tt “sould 
tere ing to hear from him how he 
njOx jife on $60.40 a month, and 
he thinks an American citizen, 
sage of invention and machinery, 
y produce only $724.80 wor th of 

ex th per year. | 
At the same meeting Mr. Pullman an- 
nounced the gratifying fact that the com- 
pany, after adding $100,000 to its reserve 
‘fund, wasable to declare its usual quar- 
terly dividend of two per cent. Evi- 
dently the Pullman workers do. prodace 


her more ‘that $60.40 worth monthly. 


they don't setit. Eight per cent a 
year and asurplus every quarter for capi- 
$60. 0 2 month for labor sounds 


Sewport ele like Mrs W. “WW. Kee 


Mrs, Lorillard Spencer and Mrs. Louis: 


ard, who have luxurious. homes there, 
ho do not own cottages 


here i is scareei ¥. any. 2 amusement thet-- 


nnob furnish, for ‘those who can 
y for it, atd who are 2 accuunted, 
hanve ‘their dollars for the Jux- 
ous enjuymenis of the place. 
ooting, trout and buss. fishing, bouting, 
Fe “dancive, ennis und polu ‘playi ing all 
ome. iuto. the “wultiform attractions. of the 
nd awhen to these are added tbe most 
ictaresque moluntain scenery, roads that are 
parquet ficors in ‘their. barduess and 


eothness, a club honse perfect im its ap-. 


iments and most dainty in its service, it 


hardly to be wondered at that the wealt hy 


e pleasure loving are making their au- 
‘homes there. 
have gone up already is sur prisin — 

ork 5 Su 


eS: ‘Dolan, a amines, i in eansville, Pa. 


ago for 

cause, and iy en: five deve t nutice to 

is house, s started out to look for work 
vhere, and whileriding on a coal train 
fiand was instantly killed. He leaves a 
ifeand eight small children destitute and. 
: and: ander the merciless lease sys- 
ey willt be compelled to leave the town. 

NM anderbiit has purchased a 

2 Newport—the A. G. Stout 

“property he 


: urchased suns fr cr n ihe chifs to Bellevue 


ue. esos ‘one side hie has: sAyiiliam v. AS: ; 
4; 


Phe. “price pete was. on 


g ins to maze SOR} ve ery ex: 


t,. this morning, having 
x. the ey under cite 


Wi icker, a etglibay, says: 
ation whieh : 


3, Lunt, commosed of a care 
pacnedule of 


a for October: * Saturday, Getober 20, “in 


3 AVednesday Oftober 24, in Rese- 
aturdzy, Gctober ng; 

n We -duesdav, October Si, in Caldwell. 
gme-of the items of expense ay be gathered 


the following: Huntsman, at S56 a 


£600; two belpers, at $30 u month ez eke 


£500; keeping of bounds, $576; 
purebas , iGuads, F400; incidentals, S204; 
dainages paid, 3500; total, $3,560. 
; : ell dressed man swallowed Paris green 


the. police» Station at Hoboken last week, 


nee he as vee given lodgings for the 


VAS a ames F arre ell and he. 


He bad 


in a fit of de spondency. 


aurice Maynird,.a young French artist, 
A himself by taking a big. dose of 

num at bY West Third street, “this city, 
a Saturday- ‘He could not. get enough 
support himself. He is. suid to bei a 

the Lai fazette guards. 
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in Whippany; 
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PROTECTION, THE ENEMY | = 


OF WAGES. 


Magazine, . 

Itis w great mistake ever to concede 
that any tariff whatever is needed, cither 
to compensate manufacturers for the differ- 
ence between American and foreign wages, 
or to preserve to American workmen their 
advantages in this respect. On the con- 


trary, itis the unquestionable fact that, 


so far as American workmen receive 
higher wages than others, Americans pro- 
duce more than any others; that high 
wages always mean cheap labor; and that 
while American wages are ihe highest, 
American labor is for that very reason 
the cheapest in the whole world. 

This fact is clearly stated in Secretary 
Manning’s admirable treasury report; but 
it was also stated briefly, but, if possible, 
with more emphasis, by two of the most 
fanatical protectionists who ever held the 
office of secretary of state. William M. 
Evarts, in his report dated May 17, 1879, 
said: **The average American workman 
performs from once and one-half to twice 
as much work as the average European 
workman.” James G. Blaine, in his re- 
port datedJdune 25, 1881, said: ‘“Undoubt- 
edly the inequalities in the wages of Eng- 
1h and American operatives are more 
than equalized by the greater efficiency of 
the latter and their longer hours of labor.” 
Both the protectionist senaiors from Rhode 
Island, ata public dinner on March 25, 
1886, expressly admitted that the cost. of 


labor in every yard of cloth made in Rhode> 
~Asland was less than in any corresponding 


yard of cloth made in England. 
Statistics, whether taken in mass or in 


detail, establish the fact thus admitted so 
; clearly that none but thoroughly dishonest 


advocates of protection pretend any longer 
to dispute it. The value of production per 
hand, in ali the combined metal and textile 

industries, in 1880, was, in 
¥#1,684. and in England, only 3780. Thus 
the value of each American workman to 
his employer was 116 per cent greater than 
the value of each Englishman; yet the ut- 


most claim which can be made as to differ- 


ence lo wages is that made by Senator 
Chace, to wit, 62 per cent. It is well 
known that: the real difference does not 
exceed 45 per cent. But in any case it is 
certain that the American employer, after 
paving 59 per cent higher wages, is still 50 
per cent better off, on the labor item, than 
his English cem petitor. 

~The Sie makers of Crefeld, Germany, 
publish an annual statement showing the 
amount of their production, the cost of 
materiauls and the raies of wages. The 
siatement for 1881, as analyzed by Mr. 
Schoenhof, showed that the average cost 
of their labor was 53 per cent of their 
product. The census returns showed 
that the cost of labor in American silk 
was only 36 per :cent of the product. 
Yet-the weekly rates of we ages in America 
were much more than double those paid in 
Crefeld. -. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illus- 
trations of this notorious fact. Unfortu- 
nately, the ignorance -of the country on 
this whole subject is so dense that, until 
recently, scarcely any congressman ven- 
ured toassert that no protection whatever. 
was needed. on account of high wages in 
America. It was taken for granted that 
the labor: of a man who earned 310 
a- week must be more. costly than 


that of one who earned only $5; although 


every man's 


s daily experience taught that 
this’ 


was not true. Slave labor was al- 


Ways meve costly than paid Jabor; and 
everybody knew that slaves could not be 


possibly employed in munufacturing. New 


England would have laughed at the idea 


of putting up a tariff to protect Ler from 
being flooded with the cotton or woolen 
miunufactures of the slave states; and yet 
she clamored for such a tariff to probect 
her from the “pauper labor of Europe,” 
forgetuiag that no Jubor could be so thor- 
oughly mauperized as that- of the south, 
which she never dreaded. 

Indeed, ifa tariff is needed to compen- 
wages 


tariff is quite as much needed between 
different sections of this country, in order 


to protect the wage earners of one section 


xinst the competition of inferior wage 


‘ earners in another;and such a tariff would 


have to be one of the most remarkable 


statutes which was ever framed by mortal 


man. New England must have a high 

ariff on cotton goods to protect it against 
the pauper competition of Georgia and 
North Carolina. Tlinois must-have a high 
tariff upon iron and steel to protect it from 
the pauper Jabor of New England, New 
York-and eastern Pennsylvania. Pitts- 


hurg must have such a tariff to protect it 
from the pauper Jabor of Philadelphia. 
Alb the northern states must have a high 


taruf upon wheat,.corn and other agricul- 


o | tural products to protect them from the 
poorly, paid furn: laborers of the south. 


The carpenters of New York and Brooklyn 

zw tariff of fifty per cent to pro- 

carpenters in J ersey City and Philadel- 
pha. 

~ For the census of 1880 shows that enor- 
mous differences existed then, as they ex- 
ist still, between the rates of wages in all 


these different places, and that wages in 
‘some industries were higher in New Eng- 
Jand than in the west, while wages in other 
higher in the west than in- 


New England. These clifferences were in 
many cases greater than the differences 


‘between the average rates of wages in the 


very same lines of manufacture in Eng- 
Jand and in the United States. For 
the cotton manufacture 
the annual average rate was In Mas- 

sachusetts $258, in New York $216, 
in Georgia S182, and in North Carolina 
$136. But in England the average rate 
of wages was certainly not less than $2-£0, 
as is shown by the reports of Mr. Carroll 


D. Wright and of Consul Albert D. Shaw, 


both of them republicans and holding: 
office under 2 bigh tariff administration 
when these reports were nade, and mak- 
ing them indeed for the very purpose of 
persuading American workmen that they 
were better off than English workmen. 
Yet it will be seen that English wages in 
the cotton manufacture were higher than 
those paid in New York or in any point 
south of that state. Obviously, the cotton 


manufacture of New England needs far 


America, | 


more protection against ele pauper labor 
uf New York and Georgia than it does 
ugainst that of L ancashire. 

“So, in the woolen manufacture, the av- 
erage rate of wages In Massachusetts wi 
$316, while in Ohio if was only $199. in 
England it was about $250. Clearly, 
Massachusetts needs uw high tariff upon 
woolen goods against the productions of 
Ohio, more than it does aguinst the pro- 
ductioas of England. ; es 

But when we turn to iron, we find the 
case entirely reversed, Wages in the bron 
manufacture of Ohio and throughout the 
northwest are very much higher than in 
New England or any where on the Atlantic 
coast. Indeed, wages of iron workers 
west of the Alleghany mountains’ have 
been for many years thirty or forty. per 
cent higher than wages in precisely the 
sume branches east of those mountains. 
A high tariff is, therefore, emphaticalky 
required in favor of the western states to 
protect them against the competition ‘of 
iron makers in the eastern states, whiie a 
like tariff must be put upon ull textiles in- 
favor of the east and against the west. 

This is a perfectiy logical and irresistible 
conclusion from the concession of the 
democratic platform, that some protection - 
is needed to compensate-workmen for get- 
ting high wages. Yet everybody knows 
that the conclusion itself! is absurd.. The 
manufucture «f cotton and woollen goods 
is more firmly settled in New England 
than ever before, and if has nothing to 
fear from the competition of the west.. On 
the other hand, the manufacture of iron 
and steel is concentrating ifself in the 
west, and it not only has nothing to fear 
from the competition of the east, but is | 
absolutely crushing out the life of the 
iron manufacture on the Atlantic shore. 
Wherever the highest wages are paid in’ 
any particular manufacture, to that point. 
does that manufacture irresistibly tend. 
Ifa tariff is needed for compensation at 
al], whether to manufacturers or work-_ 
men, it is always the district in which 
low wages are paid and puuper labor 
employed which needs the protection of a 
tariff against the competition. of high | 
wages and skillful workmen. = 

There is not the slightest need, there- 
fore, of any tariff whatever, on account 
of high wages in America, either to keep 
up those wages or to compensate our iron: 
and steel association for being so generous 
asto pay them. But, more than this— 
the high tariif is a direct cuuse of low 
wages; and wages only rise as the clutch 
of the tariffis taken off. Trreedom is. the 
mother of high wages. Every tariff, high 
or low, cuts down wages; and the higher 
the tariff, the more it reduces wages. 

Let us look at facts first before theoriz- 
ing about them. Wages are always high- 
est when importations are largest. . This 
is true under any and every tariff. There 
is but one year in the last sixty in which 
wages did not follow the fluctuations of 
imported merchandise, rising with the 
rise of imports and falling with their fall; 
and that. is the last year of. the war. 
But even that.year is no exception to the 
rule; because in that year wages, reckoned 
in gold, as exur imports were, act: 
ually fell, although, in paper valuations, 
they seemed to rise. But why do importa- 
tions increase? Because the tariff, al- 
though unaltered in form, has become less” 
effectual, and fails to exclude foreign ee 
as it was meant to do. : 

No one will pretend that a tariff, of itse At | 


alone, has any power to raise wages.. The 


reason assigned for its doing so is always 
that it excludes foreign productions, and 
SO “Keeps our work tor -our home werk- 
men.” But.this is only another form ‘for 
saying that if we sue ‘ceed, inany way, in. 
excluding iImportations, wages WILL rise. 
The fact is, undeniably, that wages do not 
rise When importations fall off and do rise 
when importations increase. 
Again, the general 

even in manulactures, 


advance in wares 


Bare Gk ae 3 
has always been: 


more rapid wnder low tariffs than under | 


high ones. The average rate. of wages iu 

manufactures in 1850 was $247, and ii 1860, 

after ten years of a very low tarill, F280. 

In 1870, after ten years of high tariffs, it 
was only $302 in gold, and in 1880, $346. 

Sutif wages had increased at the sume 
‘atio tuider the bigh tarufs as under the 
low tariffs, they would have been $335 in 

1870 and $395.in i880. Tt may be said thit 
it is not reasonable to expect the same per- 
centage of increase upon the larcer amount: 
us upon the smaller, But, allowing for 
this, still the fair and. natural inere: ise 
should have been to not less than $339 in. 
1870, and $385 in .880. A simple increase 
at the same arithmetical rate as that which- 
munifested itself under low tariffs would 
have brought up wages to 2 point 327. 


higher than they ac tually were in 1880, 


‘Although there are no. census statistics 
on the subject prior to 1850, there are tacts 
enough on record to prove that wares 
never were aided by the high tarifs of 
earlier days. Iron and other manufac ‘t- 
urers, clamoring for protection, reported 
on this subject in 1341 and 1845; and-in noe 
instance did they pretend. that they had 
raised wages under the enormous tarifts of 
1828 and 1812. The Tron and steelsassocia- 
tion are even now Nooding the country 
with tracts setting forth the miserably low 
wages which prevailed under the high | 
tariffs of 1824 and 18238. 

Nature built a-protective wail hoacoaa | 
the eastern and western states of this | at 
union, in @ range of mountains and < 
broad expanse of forests. Sixty years ago 
Pittsburg was protected against Philadel- 
phia pig iron by a cost of $86a ten for 
transportation, and Chicago by a like cost | 


!of $150. By that abominable invention of 


British free trade, known xs Bessemer 
steel rails, these protective duties have | | 
been reduced almost to nothing, say to $2 
or $3 a ton. The west had ten times 
more reason to dread the competition of 
the east than either east or west had to- 
dread the competition of Great Britaiti. 
The east had all the capital, all the. expe | 
ricnee, low rates of interest, cheaper la- | 
bor and every. other advantage which | 
miukes our chicken hearted nunutfacturers 
turn pule when they lool 
lantic. 
protection against pauper labor and supe- 
rior capital, it was the iron manufacture. 
of the west as against that of the east. “It 
did not get it; on the contrary, the protec- 
tion which it had has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Within the last wwenly years 
last ‘shred has been taken. away. Railroad 


-ern: 


TW: estward the stir of 


is ON: their x 


countries, a flood of our: 
out te pay for them; 


off. They only chang 


ccllect u at all, 


- ures. imported ina form re 
Ale: use has als ws been: Sink al! 


“and steel, the owners of ae ir lands, 


-ubout <i eariast 


domestic. use. 


state. ready 
: amounted. to-less 


across “the At-.} ase 
If ever an infant industry needed } 


rates “Anes hana SO. 2rea ‘ite “reduce al that 
the actual cost. of sending Scotch iron to fe 
Chicago, inchiding the duty, Whicit has e 
been trebled singe 1860, is new less than | 
half what it was under. the low tariff of | 
1860. The poor west has been thrown - 
open to the piratical incursions of bi 
Great Britain and the Atlant 1 

Well, what has ensued? Has 
iron manufacture been: crus 
Judgze Kelley and Mr. Ran i 
predicted that it must be? 
wages been cut down. to. meet : 
labor of the. east? 
iron 5 
way.” At least two-thirds of all 
iron is made in the west. Pit 
crushed out: Philadelphia and NN : 
and Chicago is threatening to cr ushy Piits-. 
burg. With every reditetion of its natural 

“nrotection,” the west has) gained enor- 
mously; and even in 1880 the: greater part: 
of American iron was mide west of the 
Alleghany mountains. The easier miners 
are being ruined by the competition of the 
west; and the western: mine owners now 


declare publicly and arrogantly that eust- 


ern men have no business to make tron nt: 
all! Has this result been attained by Daye 
ing lower wages than in the east? N 
ihe w estern wages have been continuously. 
one-third hieher than those paid in the 
eust, indeed, in 1886 we heard the owners 
of eastern iron mines. state, before -con= i 
gress, that they paid only 80 to 90, cents a 
day: while the owners of Western : oun s 
reluctantly: admitted that th 

Vayes to Phd TO Tee 


is iS Gigaig a barrier to exe shadiee ee anh e 

such barrier directly reduces - wagese. Ty 
flood cf goods. comes in from. foreign 
i goods: must go 
‘and uw flood of wages 
must go to the workman to pay him for 
producing those goods. When a tarilf 
stops the foreign geods from: coming 
in, “Sc7t: necessarily stops. = an equal 
amount of our goods from. going. out,” 


and so throws out of em hlowiient: all the 


men engaged in making those goods. The- 
thines Siche we were importing were: 
things which we wanted; the iolig ey tue 
e were exporting were things: w eel wee 
did not-want and ‘could not se. The 
whole country is poorer, | because weave 
refused bread and kept wstone. Tt will ba 


‘suid, *The men thrown out of employme nt: 


on our exports will be employed in nit 
ing the things which we used toi port. 
Suppose: they : ire: stil they are ne. better 
ze oné employnicnt for 
another. But they : are Worse: of. They 
cannot produce as much value im a pusic 
ness to which they ure unused as they 
could at their old trader and the srefore 
they cannot carn as much wages. “The 
very reason why atariff has been put upon 
the imported woods i is that-our country is 
not vet ready to: make them as well and 
cheaply as other countries. So. longs as 
this is the -case, workmen employ ed. in 
making such things cannot earn as much: 
as they would at another ‘trade, because: 
they. cannot produce as much value; and 
the value of the praduct necessarily limits. 
wages. Moreover, years pass before the’ 
new industry is. fairly settled here, and can 


give employment to as many workmen as 


has thrown out.) Justus long,- 

tanll has any pro 

it cuts down wages. 
Again, our American arith, Renee has: 

expended and always will expe nil its HEINL. 

force pen NHLLeLE ils used by manufact- 

urers. ‘The amount of fi nishe cl taanut: n 
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CHARITY AND CORRECTION |? 


The eastern shore of Manhattan island, 
above the foot of Twenty-sixth street 
eurves inward, forming 2 little cove or 
harbor, shel: red fram tne force of the 
“swift flowine tides of the East river. Here 

is 2 favorita aneboruge for the steam 

yachis of New York's aristocracy, 
during the season a feet of halt a dozen 
Wr sore m1.Av ae taully be seen there, rid- 
ing placidiy at anchor. > Beautiful vessels 
they are, 100, charming to the exe of the 
sailorman, who can appreciate tine lines 
cand graceful sheer and other factors of 
seaworliiness and speed; charming also 
‘te the): andsnman, who looks with delight at 


their polished sides, their snow white. 


decks. their gleaning brasswork, the 
trim rake of niusts and smoke stucks, the 
neat uniforins of the crews. There is one 
the lovely white ene yonder —preparing 
fer astart. The smoke is pour ing from 
her funnel. Here comes the boat with 
the owner and friends—how gallantly she 
@ashes to the yaugway ladder. In bow, 
out boat hoak—So, rowed of all. “Out 
flies the boat hook, in come the oars, 
falling on the ihwarts with a. single 
clash—a pull upon the = starboard 
yoke iine, and there she lies, 
 gtter thwart even with the cangway. A 
knowing corinthian this, who handles his 
boat in trae man-c-war fashion. The 
yawl drops back beneath the davits; the 
tackles are overhauled and peoked on, the 
men stand ready at the falls. Who-o-o, 
whe-e-e, pipes the hoaiswain, and 
comes the little vessel out of the water, 
Who-o0-0, whit, whit, whit, whit, the 
boatswain pipes beluy and the hands coil 
down the falls: There goss the steam 
windlass-ker-lank, ker-lank, ker-lank, ker- 
dank—you can see the ship fairly rush- 
ing to her anchor. Now the> chain 
tends up and down, und. the avindiass 
for @ moment has a liard time of it. 
Ker———link: ker tank; ker 
lavk—the pals falislowlvand moveslowly. 
aha! that jast heave, did itt WWer-lank, 
werlank, ker-lank, the anchor is Atrip, and 
zoming to the bow. 
zine room. The screw bezins io chuin. 


4 


and the vacht is started ou cher-voyace. 
gees the jingle for full- “speed, and. 

edashes toward the Sound, spur Le 
ang light feathers of spray from her be WS. 
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Bes 


an oracef al curves, | 
avhose smootiness charms t 


GSeod lack vo with vou. zallant little s ship. 


type of man’s masiery over matter. A 
few 
age, and the miuterials which now com- 
opine to form vouand to drive vou through 
dhe waters. like a living thing, 
teuched in nature's store house. Wumian 
Jabor and intelligence tore the ore from 
the mine, the lumber from the hills, ihe 
‘om ats millon year old bed, and 
brought them cur nningly t torei her, that 
WOR might be and move. “An dif 2 million 
you should be. wanted, are there not 
1aterials in plenty? . Truly, the great 
tere house is. filled te ov ert sing. und 
Land labor. wre not lacking Only, : 


w, the store house is Wseliod up. th 
the skill and labor, alast are standing | 
wll the kevs be found, God. 


> Wak 
ad we find them guic ly? 


i, “ 


But the | cove at the font of f Tw nity: 
i Mleoe of plea: ASUVC ain: 1S we 
watching. For there the Pier, 
departinent of charities aad 
the city of New York, juts 
; HERE E eri 
steamer Thomuas S. Brennan starts three 
times a day for the various city institu- 
fions ov the Eust river isiands, carry ing 
tne ciiy s ouicasts to receive, under ot- 
dalsuperin tendence, their dole of charity, 
“wr meed of correction. Tirou gh the cov- 
ered entrances to this pier sir: 
tides of humanity, mneving in opposite di- 
wections—one setting towis “an € dasurit ty and 
rrection, the ether returning from the 
2 Nplwi. gifts, or the endurance of pun- 
ishinent, tu renew the strugele with the 


2d to ti 
ton . 


Pied 


world, and the blind uncoascions search. 


fer that mislaid buneh of kevs. A Stran- 
ger Was anxious to follow fora Wille dis- 
tance the course of the outtlowing hu- 
man lide—to see something of the-surt of 
charity and correction-2 wealthy city ad- 
ministers to its needy and dep: ‘aved oncs. 
A kindly Guide fad otf. red to conduct 
Jhim. And thus it happened that on a 
-bright autumn morning, the Guide and 
‘Cie Stranger steed together upon the 


pier walling fer the coming of the boat. 


- The building 
pier is divided into several apartments. 
In one, passage tickeis to the various 
island landings are sold, at prices ranging 
from uwenty to forly cents, to persons 
wo have cbtained passes from the com- 
missioners. Another is” a passengers’ 
availing room. A third is for the ‘recep- 
tien of pailents in process of transfer to 
ve sic rk house hospital. A fourtd: is the 
walling rogun for ‘femule prisoners, A 
Sith, the waiting room for maic prisoners. 
: There may be others, but these are all. of 
aviuich the 5’ anger took note. As heand 
the Guide s.o0d on the epen pler space 
Beyond the builing, two men appeared, 
~arrying between em a sort of cot bed 
’ith fiandles. A woman was in the 
bed—an elderly gray haired woman— 
somebody's wile, somebody's | motlier, 
“somebocy's sister—who can say ?—some- 
body’s danchter, atall events. ‘They bore 
her. anto the waiting room, to wait till] 
jhe steamer. should come to fake her 
pway. 

“Jook there,” said the Guide. 

The Stranger turned and faced a larg 
window set with iron bars—the daw 
of the female prisoners’ w ailing room. It 
was filled with faces, peering out. They 
were Women's faces; but oh! such women’s 
faces! Women’s faces from which every 
trace of womanhood had been wiped— 
faces hard, deliant—eyes staring, not im- 
modestly, but witha horribie unconscious- 
mess of the existence of such thing as 
modesty—cneeks on which it would live 
been profanity to imagine a blush—lips, 
to think of whose kisses w: is a horror— 
women’s faces. smiling, laughing, scowl- 
ins, vacant, but not one with a womian’s 
soul behind it. A sight to be remembered. 

. A Weman on the pier put her head close 
to the window and shouted through the 
glass to one of the faces, “What yer got?” 


and | 


iw ah several 
her. 


up | 


| tions my 


One bel in th en. 


shert years, or months, or weeks } 


lay un-. 


j j usticn 


the 


set's and from it the good - 


aio dally tro ; 


at the shore end of the . 
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The fies inside grinned and held up one 
hand twice. Ten days, that meant; ten 
days of charity and correction; ten days 
of combined. official tenderness and official 
justice, 


~ 


The steamer was in her berth along- 
side the pier, and the Guide and the 
Stranver walked towards her. Right be- 
fore them marched the two men carrying 
the cot with handies on which somebody's 
daughter was lying. Somebody's daugi- 
fer didu't seem to mind much what Was 
done to her. The men broke step once 
or twice, and swerved abruptiy to avoid an 
approaching band truek; but Somebody's 
daughter uever said a word. Mrs. Van- 
astorbilt weuid moan with terrorat the 
bare thought of being curried througe thre 
strecis and down a pieron eo ved; but 
Somebody's daughter tee: it all as a mat- 
ter of course. | 


The Thomas S. Brennan is manned by a 
paid crew, but is discharged and | 
lahorers detailed from the workhouse, 
Thes? latier did not seem to work 
enthusiasna, thouyl the Suvanver couid 
not see that there was any very open 
ene: Among ether tasks, they had 

geton board a great double horse truck 
siabs of granite lying on it. 


A dozen or more laid hold of the pole, 


wee 


en 


j theme war % 
ouded by - 


vith. 


while another gang mustered behind aad | 


pushed. The truck moved slowly wo the 
gangplank, moved more slew!y, and then 
stopped, j 
“Those men behind are not pushing, 
said the Guide. 

The Stranger thought that if be “cre 
ene of the gniy. couted pushers hie would 
do mighty littie pushiag fiimsell, and said 


33 


“But it’s 4 giod thing to push,” replied 
the Guide. “They ought to push. It's 
just the want of pushing thar bas breught 

them here.” 
-The Stranger sugg 
they had Deen vn 
thing 19 3 prshe agains 


gested Ysat perhaps 
able to find uny- 
st; that social 
t have. been too hard fer then; 
Llviediv, that the: anislaving of the store- 
“house keys : 
‘tution, mort us well as- physic al, 
the Guide would-have none of this. 
oh grant vou,” said the Guide, ‘st! vou 
Suy ahout ‘the Sioveliouse end: the keys. 
But if the storehouse vicors stood open 
neverso wide, 
ihem, would be little» pete 
ineir own Invincible laziness, the 
lessness, their want of persevera ae their 
“Gyunken habits that. then what 
ther ure. 
ter and they woulde’t improve 
cof them have hk bad a chan and Weated ity 
and right here” # toe. Guide, 
where ¥ ind. fault th vou advocates of 
the sidgle 7 tai idea. 
that iety has wronged them; that if 
‘Were done they would be con 
fjortably off. You tell then that 
ought to be able to live with very. lite 
ayork, 
with society, when in fact they oug ht t io 
discontented with thimseives, 


ale 
would hea dreac dful ‘hing if men could 
live without werk.” 
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aya 


it, Many 


ni 
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said these unfotiunates 
wause they were robbed; that. society had 
no right to exeuse its own crime by abus- 
ing its viclras: that izneraice: and vice 
were napalial conditions of liu manity. 
bred of fowl and unwhelesome surround- 
ings, as Tutte of decay und Carkness; that 
while ocenjrition was a necessity for men, 
drudgery was by no means. to be desired; 
that if, under present conditions, all the 
ouicasts o society could be vonverivd 
into sober, frugal, industrions tuilers, 
the result bale be te make life harder 
for all other workingmen; that the 
popular appreciation of this trth might 
be seen in the oppositic® £9 convict labor; 
finally, that men’s atures varied within 
very parts iimits; that the. most de- 
graded of the horrible women staring out 
of the waiting room window might, under 
different conditions, have been a happy 
wife and mother; and that there was no 
Sane human being that did not, in some 
iceble way, strive to follow the precept of 
Christ, and do good to some, at least, 
among his, fellow. men. 

Ww hile the Straneey was speaking there 
drove down to the baat a Wagon, in which, 
seated upon boxes of groceries or other 
Steres, were three women. Rum soaked, 
bloated, coarse, untidy lecking creatures 
they were, fished up oltt of the city’s slums 
and tossed into the work house to see 
what that might do for them. But every 
woman had a baby in her lap—not her 
own baby, but a public baby, a child of 
charity and covvection. And it Was Won- 
derful to see the tenderness of those 
woolen with those babies—how carefully 
they held them, how they smiled at them, 
and tickled their chins to make them 
laugh, and cooed baby talk tothem, The 

bout hands came and carried the little 
ones away, and as they did so the 
women's faces grew hard and reckless and 
defiant—own sisters to the faces beluind 
tne window, 

“Wil these children live?” asked the 
Stranger, 

@ The Guide shook his head despondeutly. 
“Ther eS & Chance for them,” he said; “but 
considering the life before them, one is al- 
most tempted to wish they might die 
now,” 

The workhouse prisoners came trooping 
down, males and females separately, and 
were marched into the cabins set apart 
for them; the penitentiary prisoners were 
escorted into their private room; the 
Thomas S, Brennan blew her whistle, the 
Stranger and the Guide stepped on board, 
and the great steamer, with her load of 
social offal, headed up the river, following 
the course of the trim pleasure ship that 
had left her anchorage an hour before. 


— robbed . be- 


ee 
ey 


The Thomas 8. Brennan is divided into 
two parts by the hurricane deck. Above 
that deck the respegtable members of so- 
ciety are carried—the folks who have not 
yet been found out,or whose happy circum- 
stances have thus far saved them from 
sullicient temptation. Below it tie crimi- 
nals and paupers are stowed, with more 
regard to security than comfort. Along 
the guards, on each side the boat, is 2 row 
of rooms into which the prisoners are 
sorted according to sex and the institu- 
tions to which they are bound—male 


| three 


eondi-- 


s might account fer their desti- 


But : 


these men, and others like | 


rthrift-{ re 
i One was a ‘longshoreman, a 


Give them ¢ a Chis tive to do Let. | 


od Ee 


You tell. these men: 
j juetived fine care 


men. 


You urge them: to be discontented | 
and 


To this tie Stranger answered thi: it he. 


| 


| 


i 


in anothers wipe renitenuaky in a third, 
female penitentiary in a fourth, male 
lunatics, female lunatics, work house hos- 
pital patients, etc., in others. The door | 
of the hospital apartment was open, and 
the Stranger and the Guide went in, 

A little room, bare fleored, comfortless 
but clean. Somebody's daughter was 
there, in her little portable cot, staring 
blankly upward. It seemed to the Stran- 
ger that Somebody's daughter could 
hardly be very comfortable, lying there 
on her back with her arms fastened to 
her sides by the tightly drawn bedclothes 
without power to turn over cr to prush a 
fly from her face if one should happen to 

ight there, And to the Stranger 1b was 
torrible te see that Somebody’ s daughter 

clearly had no idea that she wasn’t com- 
fortavle, The expression on her face was 
not one of resignatier oF endurance, but 
rather of a pathistit content. Evidently 
6 her nothing discordant to the 
barnionies of the universe.in the phenom- 
enon of an elderly woman, fastened down 
to a portable cot, in process of transfer to 
wstrauw pallet in a charity huspital. She 
didn't act like an invalid. She claimed 
none of those little privileges of discontent 
that Mrs. Vunastorvill asserts when she is 
stricken, She did’t ‘moan of ask for 
Water, or corapel attention in any way— 
just lay there blankly staring, and appar- 
ently not even thinking. It struck the 
Stranger with a sense of terror to feel 
that he could no mors see into that old 
Ww oman «iia than he could into a dogs. 

ii another corner of the little cabin the 
babies were lying upes-as many 
female laps—whether “Olficial or not- 
olficial the Stranger did not not One 
aby was sue kins at a, hottie and puking | 
at intervals as mitaraliy as it could have 
doie 
avenue baby. The other twe bad ap- 
parently concluded their refreshment, and 
lay placidly content, bhuking and smiling 
at their purses. The Stranger thought of 
what the Guide had said to him abou. 
thriftlessness aud vice and people's ewn 
faults, and wondered if & seoms: OF years 
pene some athe euide would point some 
other avi nacer to these same human wails 
and stray 5, “and tell how all their poverty 
and wretcuedness sprang from’ their own 
neelect of opportunities. 

The gray coated freight handlers from 
the work house weve seatinred ¢ sires the 
lower deck. : With Ulle or tiwoe! these 
the. Stra: aeeT held brief conve rsation. 
bright eyed, 
clean built, actave jooking voung fellow, 
who swore with fluency and precision. 
Tow did he get there? Oh, well, he mace 
an adverbially double adjee tived fool of 
himself, got full, and bad a fight with 
apother fellow. Ever been there before? | 
by God, and he'd take double ad- 
he never got there again. 
It was all a mistake his being: there | this 
time. The policeman was # friend of 
his, andonty tmeanut io arrest the other 
foller, bit the roundsman happened along, 
so the cop had to-rua‘em both in. 
Could the Stranger-- whom he courteously 
widdressed as Boss—oblize him with a 
chew ob tobaceo. The: Stranger could, 
nid did, And tinder ihe benign influence 
of the weed the corrected one expounded 
his views of the work house. 

“Some fellers vets themselves commit- 
ted to this place and comes here because 
sy Tike i Treckon aman must be a 
pretty low down bun before he'd take 

‘ plcasure in comin’ to a hole like this. 
Yman American, lam, and able to work 
for my livin.’ It's got to be pretty tight 
times aiong South street when I can’t get 
“a job. Do L think it does antbody any 
good to é6ms bere? Naw! I don't. 
young ones picks up mischief and the old 
oues teaches it. The buims just comes up 
here and gets the rum out of ‘em, and 
then they gous down to the city to git 
drunk agin.” 

Mindful of what the Guide 
about shliuftlessness, ete, the 
asked: 

“Why don't you knock off drinking and 
save your money? You might get to be 
something better than a ‘longshoreman in 
time.” 

“Well, boss, I know I'm a—a compli- 
cated string of adjectives—fool fur gettin’ 
onaspree, But what the devil is a fellow 
to do? The boys all drinks, and there 
ain't no denyi in’ that there is times when 
it does a feller good. And then one glass 
brings on another, and so it goes. It's 
about all the enjoyment fellers like me 
has, anyways. 

This man was not degraded—as yet. So 
far as the Stranger could judge, he had no 
greater natural tendency to vice than 
most other men. He was simply drifting 
with the tide of circumstance—the tide 
that, in these times of ours, sweeps men 
of his kind so swiftly toward poverty and 
crime. 
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had said 
Stranger 


Through a spacious office, in which sev- 
eral clerks were busy on the oificial records 
of charity and correction, the Stranger 
andthe Giude passed into the great cen- 
trei hall of the male workhouse. Along 
the middie a broad passageway runs the 
length of the building, open from floor to 
root. On either side, tier ahove ticr, are 
narrow gulleries counected by iron stair- 
Ways, giving access to the rows of cells, 
the dining rooms, ete, Close to the en- 
trance hangs a wooden panel, on which is 
conspicuously inscribed: 


~ 


The darkest hour in the bistory of any young 
man for old] is when he sits down to study 
how to get money without honestly working 
for it. HORACE GREELEY. 

The Guide half smiled as he called the 
Stranger’s attention to this inscription. 
The grim irony of it was too palpable. It 
is officially supposed to have some occult, 
fetich-like effect upon the poor creatures 
who pass before it, tending to make them 
long for honest work, at such wages as 
the competition of the market allows. 
The interpolation of the words ‘‘or old” in 
brackets, is a decided improvement upon 
the original quotation, and shows that 
the commissioners of charities and cor- 
rection have studied the social question 
even more closely than good old Horace 
Greeley. 

A door from the main hall gives en- 
trance to what may be termed the receiv- 
ing room, where the daily load of human 
garbage is dumped upon arrival, to be of- 
ticially sifted and sorted and bathed and 


Nase in one, female workhouse in | clothed, Before the door a screen He: 


The. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mtd ib been a regular born‘ Fifth } 


stand what is w anted of him, 


fore the screen the deputy superintendent, 
standing at a desk, with an ussistant (an 
inmate of the workhouse) beside him. On 
the right hand side of the rooin the, morn- 
ing’s batch of ‘commiltals,” just ianded 
froin the steamer. 

The deputy superintendent has before 
him the committal sheets from the vari-- 
ous police courts, showing the names of 
the prisoners and the terms for which 
they are committed. From these he reutdis 
the names, and one by one the prisoners 
step forward, 8 

“Willidin McKeever,” calls the deputy 
superintendent. William McKeever rises 
from his bench and looks stupid. The 
assistant beckons to him, and points to 
him to stand before the desix, 

“Efow olk 1 dre @ you, McKeever? ae 

“Thirty-two, sir.” ; 

“Where were you born? - 

“Wew York.” 

“What's your trade + ie 

“Paper hanger, sir.” 

“Married or single ?” 

MeKeever hesitates, He inows whet 
“married” means, biit the term ‘sine ts”? 
is too miich for hin. The assistant puts 
the question in another form:, “Are you 
married 2 “No, sir, * suys McKeéver, and 
dow n gues the answer. 

“Catholic or Protestant ? , 

“Catholic, sir.” 

“Can you read and write? z 

“NO, Sit 

“That ll ‘do? The dssistant motions 
MeWKweever to the left side the roora and 
the deputy superintendent calls another 
name. — . : io 

And so the sifline crows on. Moat of the 
} PyIsoners seem familiar with the routine 
i of the establishment, and answer the 
questions glibiy, ulmost before they are 
asked, But now a name is cailed to which 
nobody answers. ‘John Doody,” says the 
deputy superintendent. “John Doody,” 
repeats the assistant, after a pause, but 
no John Doody speaks, The deputy sup- 
erintendent passes Doody by; and goes on 
sifting the tindilider of tae heap. Eres- 
enily “Edward Gall: wher is summoned, 

A bright looking bey steps forward and 
answers iis questions smardy. A boy 
who doesn't look like either a sriminal or 


a eee lean, poorly but neatly clothed, 


looking his questioner straight in the face. 
Of him: the Giade takes) special note, 
desivning to look into his cass, 
3S StH : sifttite birocess “goes bine 
i Stranger becomes sensible ofa sine, Not. 

an honest, straightiorward stenci, butan | 
indeseribabie smell that is not a simell— 
such as one might expect to find in the 
‘dark recesses of a cave—a suffocating 
smell that loads the airand makes it diffi- 
eultio breathe. The Guide whisperingly 
explains that it is the prison smell, 
brought by the prisoners from the various 
police ceils of the city, The Stranger 
findsit excessively nasty, and longs for 
fresh ayes but seeing that the Guide mades 
Ho. conrplaint, endures it stoically. 

The committal sheets are al checked 


OU, 


‘off, and one “prisoner temuins Over; who, 


by this process of exclusion, is identitied 
us the missing Joho Doody. John Doody, 
come fory ard. 
Pohtt Doody, 
UeUUSt heine sO 


still mutely. protesting 

‘alled, is made to under- 
and: takes 
lis place before the desk. A little, gr2 1y 
headed, bent, withered up old man. 

“Doody, how old are you?” 

But Doody only stares -apologetically, 
and murmers something that sounds like 
“No speaka <Anglis.” The assistant ad- 
dresses the bunch of prisoners, and in- 
quires: “Who speaks Italian?’ A good 
looking negro from Martinique comes  for- 
ward as interpreter. Thé camination 
proceeds successfully until it reaches the 
inquiry about religion. Then it halts. 

- “Questa religione ? says the interpre- 
preter. Jobn Doody stares vacantly, as 
though he had been asked to state a 
theorem in conic Sperone 

“Siete Catolico?’ asks the Guice; but 
John Doody still stares vacantly. Evi- 
dently the conversation has got beyond 
his depth. So the inquiry is abandoned, 
and John Doody—which clearly is not the 
old man’s name—stands registered as 
born in Italy, one year in the United 
States, organ grinder by trade, and of 
blank religion. Stand asi ide, John Doody. 
And the sifting is tinished, ' 

Nowy come this w ay, Edward Gallagher, 
and tell us bow you happen to be bere. | 
You ure a district telegraph boy, employed 
on night. duty and living with your 
parents. You were ari rested for bree uking 
a fence, with intent to procure lumber to 
mend a cellar door, tried before a police 
justice, and sent here for three months. 
That will do, Edward. You can go now. 
Go, to associate for three motths to come 
with the vilest of the city’s scum; to be 
locked up every night with a select gang 
of past masters in iniquity, who will give 
youa complete and thorough tr aining in 
the theory of vice. Be off, Edward Gal- 
lagher, and sce what the city’s charity 
and the city's correction wil! do for you. 

But even while the Stranger and the 
Gide are discussing poor Edward’ s lot, a 
thing occurs that to the Strangers unac- 
customed mind appears extraordinary. 
An order comes from the justice for 
Gallagher's release. The boy is free to 
leave the island, and does leave it by the 
next boat. Truly the law has given him 
a useful lesson. It has taught him the 
‘advantage of having a “pull” with the 
authorities. A three months’ sentence 
will have no terrors for him hereafter. 
He knows that to the misdemeanant with 
suflicient “pull” it is a mere formality. 


The modern dining room is a school of 
courtesy and self respect. The contrast 
between medieval barbarism and the ewl- 
ture of to-day is powhere more sharply 
emphasized than around the dinuer table. 
Men who have learned to eat together 
decently and courteously have certainly 
taken a forward step in social evolution. 
If we really want to correct these broken 
images of God—to patch them up and: 
mike them, if not sound throughout, at 
least decent as to outward appearance— 
surely the dining room is a good place in 
which to begin the work. Come, now, 
into the workhouse dining room, and see 
the images at their meals: Those latest 
arrivals, at whose sifting we assisted a 
while ago, have been bathed, and shaved, 
and clothed, and are trooping to their din- 
ners, (ome and see what lessons of 


| like 


t, | refinement and courtesy are < Pome taught 
them, 

These are the t ableg’these broad, ‘bare, 
heavy planks that stretch actress the | 
room, with an aisle down the center. 
We don’t vive our brothers. tablecloths 
and napkins, you observe. 
broken images>to do .with such retine- 
ments? These are the chairs—these nar- 
rower planks that uta lower level paral- 
lel the tables. What have such human 
scum todo with separate seats that can 
bye Sdjusisd te the tablle, or shifted to the 
sitter’s convenience? Suppose: they are 
rheumatic, some of them, and faint and 
weary, what need to paniper them with 
chairbacks? This is the table furnitnre— 
these tin pans and spoons, What more 
is needed ? 

It is Fridav, and because. Christ died 
for them on Friday, the broken images 
may eat no meat to- day. Weare tender 
of their souls, although we damn their 
bodies. Salvation is so cheap—and really 
so impossible to control ig any money 
mating way— —that we make them. free Ly 
welcome to it; So it is fast day in the 
work, house, and the mieil consists of dry 
bread and fish chowder. “Dinner is serv 2d 
aia Russe—atier a fashion. “A great tin 
boiler full of chowder stands in one corner, 
with a tin cup for ladle; and beside if is- 
a pile of bread, cut in ereat hunches. The 
service is simple. uch. man dips % cup-. 
ful of the chowder into his pan, snatches 
a hunch of bread, und takes his seat.. The 
Stranger tasted the chowder, and found 
it vile. - The bread was good, but pretty: 
tunel eating without, butter. 

There they sat, those broken images of 
God Almighty, munching iheie ciry bread 
and supping their thin fish soup, 
Stranger looked at them he thought how. 
eusy UC: swoulk [ wes to tre ain ia lob ot dogs to 

~The 
Seer: ee minis It 


hrcleb i images : aK E t it. 
and proper to- 


was.all. perte etly natural, 
then until way of winding 
spree, The Stranger thought of young 
Vanastorbilt winding up one of his sprees. 
Andhe wondered, if by any chanes the 
“Vanuastorbilis and -the broken * images 

shouid hereafter get to the same heaven, 
how. God would manage ‘tomake it com- 
fortable for-all of them. -Of course, on 
earth its very different.  Vanastorbilt is 
providentially placed wbove the necessity 
of working for a living, and these poor 
wreiches are beneath it—not providen- | 


| tializ; of course, but by their own faults. 
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Its a Comfort tnhie dot trine-—very much 
coverings your. head up with the 
plankets when you hear burglars in the 
house. Yetit has its weak point; some- 
how: ies oe 


This good looking, intelligent boy who 
meets us iv the hall is Fritz Muller of 
Hamburg, sixteen years of age, speaking 
no English, and sent hare for three months 
because of acan of milk, which Fritz pro- 
tests he never meant to steal, and didn’t 
steal, but picked up because be was told 
to and put down again when ordered. 
Fritz lias no ‘pull, like lucky Edward 
Gallagher, und so must serve luis time, a 
month Gr more of which has already 
passed, ‘fA good icy,” seys the deputy 
superintendent. ‘Ihave put hint im the: 
bakery, and do the best I 
him frony being rumed.” “And he looks 
like 2 good boy, of whom any parents 
might be preted, He came to the United 
States alone, seeking his fortune. And 
the United States has weiccimed him—to 

the w ork house. 


ay 
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it 
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Strolling throued the building aud abou 
the grounds, the Stranger learned from 
officials and from other sources a variety 

of facts about charity and correction. 

It olteri teytives influence to get into 
the work howse; as well as-to get out of 
it. To sonte poor wretches the work 
house food, and warr6th, and shelter are 
luxuries so transcending o#dinary expe- 
rience as to be cagerly sought for. 
Aguinst the too frequent intrusion of such 
as these the work house is guarded by the 
law, Aman may not present himself at the 

gates and demand admission, simply be- 
cause he is out of work and starving. He 
must be regularly sentenced by a police 
justice fora stated term; and that ended, 
he must £0 back to the city, to seek a 
recommittal. Of course, it is casy enough 
to secure a sentence by committing a mis- 
demeanor and getting arrested; but for 
men who have not yet developed sulfi- 
cienty ingenuity to commit a crime for 
the sake of the punishmeat, the commit- 

tal, for any term worth speaking about, 
is not always easily obtained without the 
aid of influence. A curious obstacle to 


What have 


take his place while he himself g 


Inmate 


mitted twenty 
been commit 


not little sins.” 
hearts? 
yg the | 

up aj 


; months, 


| better it. key as 
cannot be found, lies in their degradation. . 


can to keep | 


‘to the woubrien. han the aonteacton for 
the building has hired from the outside 
world. Itis in this way that charity and 
correction makes practical comment on 
‘tie quotation from Hornce Greeley in the - 
entrance hall. ; 

Of course the real reason for this re- 
pression of productive judustry is the de- 
sire to avoid competing with the men who 
have not yet been forced into the work 
house, The Stranger bethought bim of- 
what the Guide had said about men com-_ 
ing to the work house by their own fault, 
and smiled to see how carefully, within 
the work: house, the lesson was enforced 
that the world could not provide honest -- 
wor k enough to go round—that some men 


must stand idie while the rest produce, ot 
all 


sink toaconiunon level of destitution 
that aman once sunk into the mire musé.- 
stay bemired, or thrust another down. to 
sets up. 
She actual capacity of the work house 
is 1,250, male »s und femules, allowing each —~” 
a cot. li has contained at one 
time 1,655, and the average for the year 
ending June uO, 1887, was 3,408. Out of 
5,002 persons committed during the first. 
tliree months of 1887, 2,688 had: been pre- | 
viously commritted; 11 ‘had been com-— 
times or over; 165 had 
ted seven times, §23° three 
times and 1,094 twice. . ; 
“The Lord is thy keeper.” “Despise | 
“Blessed : are the pure in 
“Be merciful unto me, oh Lord.” 
These are the mottoes, prettily ilumi- 


nated, that decorate the walls of the work- 
| house hospital, for the spiritual improve- 
; ment. of the. patients. 


This is a place 
sucred to charity alone. We dont send 
men to the hospital. for correction. 


A sufficiently neat apartment, clean, - 


tidy, well. ventilated, with rows of beds _ 


. But feel this mattress. 
And this pillow. 
Anoit rer ee of shea iw, or 
equally unyielding. How would you en- - 
joy sleeping on it for a single night? How 
would you like to sleep on it for two long 
as that boy yonder—he with in-. 
flammatory rheumatism—has been doing? 
Oh! of course! Straw mattresses are good — 
enough for people of this class. They’ re. 
used to them. I don’t say nay, my friend, 
But wouldn't they be better if they weren't» 
used to them? Is there no refining intl. 
ence in a hair niattress? Will not aman. 
to whom a straw pallet is utterly distaste- 


along oat ace ie 


ful be apt to péstir himself with enerzy to 


sure the better bed, without which he - 
cantot be comfortable? Is there no moral 
education in luxury? Only there aren’t : 
lair mattresses enough to go around, and 


, till that missing bunch of keys. be found 


there cantiot be... Some folks must sleep: 
on bags cf straw, and better these than us, 
A comfortable philosophy, so long as tha 
straw bag fellows don’t ‘get dissatisfied, . 
But if we strive to keep these men cone” 
tented with their lot, with what face can | 
we blame them that they don’t altempt to. _ 
Our safety, if indeed those keys . 


Fancy, if they all wanted hair mattresses 
and feather pillows, and insisted on having 
them! 


Here is one of the cells i in ‘which ihe: in- 
mates of the workhouse sleep and spend 
their leisure time. It is empty now, the 
men being away at werk. Suflficiently 
airy, isn't it? Clean, too. Yes, but study 
‘it more closely. 

These iron stanchions are the bed postsé 
and the sheets of coarse, brown ticking. 
stretched between them are the prisoners’ 
beds-—two tiers of them, an upper and a 
lower.. No mattresses, On each piece of. 
ticking are two neatly folded blankets; 
one to sleep on, the other to sleep under. 
Anda pillow. Such a wretched ghost of 
a pillow—a tiny bag of ticking filled with 
straw. And in this room, einuller than. 
many a lady’s boudoir, with.a_sink at one” 
end for common use, twenty-six human 
beings sleep every night under lock and 
key. Try to faney it. Think of a boy of 
sixteen, sent here for throwing stones or 
fichting, locked up in this room all. 
night long, for ten nights in. suc- 
cession, oF perhaps for months, with 
2 constantly changing crowd of hu- 
man swine, to whom cleanliness is @ 
mockery, virtue a jest, and vice a normal 
condition. ‘Think of what must go on be- 


hind those iron doors after they are closed. 


for the night—the brutal obscenity, the 
filthy stories, the horror of vice competing 
against vice. Imagine—if you dare im- 
agine it—your own boy exposed to such 
contumination, and say if you would not 
rather, a thousand times, see him in his 


the improvement ef the work house is | coin. Yet the boys who are exposed to 


thus-developed.. The more it is een 
the better the class of people if will : 
tract. With work house life made more 
agreeable, it is quite conceivable that the 
various political machines should reward 
their licelers with twelve months’ sen- 
tences; thus at once providing for them at. 
the public charge and keeping them safe 
and sound until the next year’s election 
comes around, 

Even asitis the committals are of a 
better class of people than ever before. 
There are just as many as ever. But the 
old “bums” are notice: ably thinned out— 
perished in the blizzard, maybe—and their 
places are being taken by men a grade 
higher in the social scale, The tide of 
poverty is rising. - 

Within the lust week or two there has | 
been a curious relaxation of judicial» 
severity. ‘Men are sent up for ten days 
who at other times would get three 
months. How much of this is due to the 
fact that election day is close at hand, it 
is impessible to say. 

Among the inmates are many skilled 
laborers and artisans—masons, — brick- 
layers, shoemakers, tailors, etes> These 
are e employ ed, within certé ; 
limits, in producing things 
the inmates. The shoemakers , make 
shoes—by hand only—for the inmates’ 
weur. The tailors are employed at clean- 
ing and repairing the wretched garments 
in which the prisoners arrive... But no 
shoemiukeror tailor, however skillful ie 
may be, or however little workhouse work. 
there may be for him, is allowed to earn 
an honest penoy by making shoes. or 


clothes for people able and willing to pay {: : 


for them. So, too, the ricklayers: and: 
masons wre compelled te avork as uoskilled 
laborers upon a& new building now erect- 


ing—carrying ‘stones, or bpicks; or mortar | effort to achieve 


;for the use of | 


jt are of flesh and blood and. brain, the 
same as yours, fed with the same focd, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject te 
the same diseases, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer. If you~ 
prick them, they bleed. If you tickle | 
them, they laugh. If you poison them,-— 
they die. And if you wrong them, shall — 
they not revenge? Aye! truly! And they 
are revenging! We force them toeatthe — 
sour grapes, but ours are the teeth that — 
are set on edge! eae 

Into the female side of the work house 
the Stranger did not penetrate, and can - 
consequently say nothing about it from. 
his own observation. What sort of a 
place it is, however, may be judged. by. 
‘the following extract from the matron’ S. 
-report, quoted by Commissioner Lowell in 
her report to the state board of charities, 
July 12, 1887: 

Among the 1,200 or more women and girls 
of the werk house cau be found.all classes of 
vice and misery; drunken, discouraged wives; 
wives, the victims of family troubles; the un- 
fortunate; the improvident; some who ure un- 
able to work: through failing health; the un-. 
wary; the wayward; the indolent; the. dis: 
charred convict; the old, hardened, drunken 
prostitute, and the young and bold prostitute; 
these last two classes form two-thirds of the 
entire number of the daily census, many of 
the older ones. boastivg of having come to 
“the island’ for erhteen or twenty years. 
Liatnentable instanees came undér my ob- 
servation of those whose first experience in 
the work-bouse was their first intruduction to. 
a prostitvic tiie Spee 

A pl ease wnt picture, isn’t it? 


Back to the city the Stranger carried 
with him this impression on bis mind: A.” 
great public institution, devoted to the 
impossibilities—to keep | 





something. _ 


men alive. ‘by charity, while making them 
daily more unfit to live—to cure them, by 
correction, of contented degradation, 

while carefully avoiding everything that 
can excite ambition. It is like striving to 
check an epidemic by forcing sick and 
well to herd together in a pest house, and 
then sending ‘them forth, with disease 
upon them, to mingle with their fellow 
mien. 

In that vast building, with. its iron 
stanchioned mockeries of beds, it straw- 
palleted hospitals, its tin panned dining 

room, its goody-goody quot ations and 
texts, its covered up moral filth and de- 
gradation, the-awful problem of society 
stands reduced to its last analysis—a 
problem that must be solved, if society 
would live. The sphinx of Nature, dread- 
ful in her calin, impassive, remorseless 
patience, is watching and waiting while 
we wrestle with her riddle. What are we 


going to do with these men and women | 


altar! awe have trampled in the mire, and 
who now rise up, filthy, stained, dehuman- 
ized, confronting us? To treat them as 


we do is but to spread the infection of 


their degradation. To {reat them better 
would. be to put a@ premium on vice and 
idleness. 
daugh. atus. Wegive them charity, and 
they laugh at us. We give them correc- 
tion, and they laugh at us. Preaching, 
kindness, harshn <—publicly or privi ately, 


we have tempted them w vith all, but they 


Jet them 
bat their 
‘ avthe 


your cha. rming. We 
scores and Huet, 

are- Lorex. er swelling a2 
x is-¥ sailing 

ay Guide “throngs that grea : 


are deat: 


0 rou never : see, “Guinine in the sky, 

e light that blinded } Saul and taught 
the Roman Baa to conquer? Look 
up, and read: “By this sign shalt 
thou overcame.” 
. graded brothe rs.and. sisters of ours need— 
tures: ot. Chiises: unis amity 


ede Ghok: thea need I is, 


read of charity, nor the. 


of the lash. of correction, 


e, The God who made | 


rv them liberally. Dare 
stolen. their. inherit- 


them Decause the yowill 


‘themselves. as 

: do? Are we 

. that we should 
and think to reurn: mre 
Look abroad 
le soil, the tee mnie sea, the 
2 leufy forest, -the dark- 

; the ‘universal chorus, 


he Greater. speaking | 


ks: Take’ no: thought: 

it sh: ATT We. cut? One What 
@rink? or, W herewithal shall we 
OM. Heavenly Father 
Live” need of all these 

‘ye fre ae ie nse om of 


God had adaniained thie) w vorld’ u pon. | 
ous we Vainly aa ¥ M0: substitt 1) for. 


hell 
sarth ry be for all 


air an eat 
ML MeCueapy. © 


igland an Corton ‘Fabrics. 


.—One of your. corresp: ondents, 
Hubbard, desires: to’ know w hy 
Tee: avatls = peland 10; tbe 


- We cive them texts, and they 


Ww hat. these. poor, de 


| but its membership has no 
in. common with the rest of the commu- 


and: listen. 


lund gationalization only in mode. 


THE 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


The Australian System. 

BrooKLyYN, Oct. S—Please answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Who was the first one that brought the 
Australian system of voting before the 
American people? 

(2) Thomas G. Shearman said at last Fri- 
day’s meeting: “When Brazil levied an export 
duty on coffee Brazil paid the duty herself.” 
Please state how she paid it and why the 
consumer did not bave to payit? Henny. 

(1}Tie earliest presentation of the sub- 
ject to my knowledge was made by Henry 
George in the North American Review 
of May, 1883. 

(2) Brazilians could not get more for 


their coffee in the markets of the world. 


than coffee raisers in other coffee pro- 
ducing countries got. This price Brazil- 
jans could have obtained if they had not 
been forced-by their government to pay 
an export tax, and as they were unable 


to get more after paying that tax, they 
were out of pocket just the amount of the 


tax they paid: See the repurt of Mr. 
Shearman's speech in THE STANDARD of 
October 13. 

New Yors.—Will you please inform me 
through THE Stanparp whether or not you 


would tax church property by your land 


theory ? Wot. OBERLIES, JR. 
Personal property and improvements, 
no. Whether the land onawhich churches 
were built should be exempt would bea 
question of local policy. The single tax 
does not require that all land shall be 
taxed, but that all valuable land held for 
private benetit or advantage shall be. 
The land) on which court: houses were 


4 erected might be exempt without violating 
{ the single tax principle 
munity churches were regarded as public 
institutions the} 
anight be exempt equally without violating 


; and if in any com- 
and on w vhieh they stood 


that principle. 

Speaking for myself, I should favor tax- 
ins ehureh land.if) it was valuable, for a 
churel is a private affair, Its members 
have interests in common with each other, 
such. interest 


nity as to entitle it to a speeial privilege. 
WILMINGTON, Del. “Plage state in your 
next Issue the difference between taxing land 
values and nationalization of land, and 
oblige I, McManus. 


Tusxing land values without taxing 


them high enough to absorb the annual 


value is a fiscal svstem. having much the 
same relation to land nationalization. that 


tarnt reduction has to free trade—it is a 


step in-that direction. But the taxation 
of land to its full rental value differs from 


essentiuly the same thing accomplished 
sina sinipler and- more -effectual way, and 


dina way not liable tu, the abuses which. 
might-attach to land nationalization on a 
centralization of. 
“power, corruption, and so forth. 


large seale, such as 


a ee 


‘Notes. 


“p. C. Hi ishrouck, Peekskill, N. Y.—Send -in- 


the names of. sone of the people to whom yop 

refer for recruit subseriptions to ‘THe STanpb- 

AED; aL the expense ef the: recruit fund. 
-Lovis P. Post. 


~ Who Will Pay the Land Tax? 


_ Dexver, Col.—A frequent query arises con- 
iGernin g@ the taxation of land by ‘Lhe state to. 


HLS full rental value. Where the owner, whom 
“we Will cousider as a lessee of the state, paid 
such rental tax, if be underlet the premises 

{ held, would he not make the sub-tenant pay a 
| higher rent than under the present system? 
‘Therefere, would not the actual occupant be 
the real sufferer? -Such questions ure asked 
frequently by the uuinitiuted.. How can they 
“be answered logically? Gb. AL 


- Tf we tax houses the owners will cha ree 


Suere for their use, for no one would build : 
back the tax” 
cand make a fuir profit besides. 


a house unless he could. get 
W lat is 


4A true of houses is also true of shoes, or 
 {towheat, or any article of jiuman_ produe- 


: | fixed quantity. 
m bis re-- 


‘cot on _ foods trade of - the. 
. y for asserting that 
ot hicher qa “Massachusetts than 
shire, England. “He says: 
prime-factors which ‘may be said 
yasis of the cotton mapufacturi ing 
mely, raw-material and labor, 
dvantage over Inngland in. the 
and. apew an 2 equality Ww vith: her in 


ited States consula %  aenore Spidial 
tes. the whole story. Mr. 
sul, has: examined into — this 
und on page 253 of the above 
ert sums it aup in | these words: 
_cobse- 


ive a . greater 1 Seas of wards to. 


an in America,, where aunaverage 
ye'numbers coarser is used. True, 
he American woods stoutel —imore 
s have a 

nes - whats 


dion; the: 
and atthe same time 


added to the price; 
it. lessens the pro- 
duction on account of the risk the pro- 


tax is 


acer runs, that the taxed article will be 


left on his:‘hands. Land, however, is ¢ 


Taxing 


it scarcer. “Hence the price to the user js 


| always a monopoly price, “all the trattic 
: my ill Dear.” 


The competition of low priced land, or 


land of no value, is what determines the 


rent of valuable land; and as a tax on 
Jand according to its value would not 


Taise the price of the land that has no 


rulue, it of course could not raise the price 
of valuable land, for the valuable land 


would have just as cheap a competitor as 
before.» 


The rent of houses is determined by the 


cost of producing more houses; and a tax 
on houses being: 
will inake all houses dearer,’ 


w tax on production, it 
‘Tract No.-387 of the Land and labor ic 
brar ag explains this. 


Cost of Maintaining Paupers. 
AMSTERDAM, N.: ¥.—Please give through 
THE STANDARD the comparative cost of sup- 


porting paupers in Europe and in America in 


ay the piblic stitutions for that purpose. 


amarkers of China ‘and India: wW ith tlcke: Warm) 
fer 


eonecune of W. H. 
Sancanalt Cc. OS. 

5 WLW, 
ion ‘district? Mr. Hance. Tahesvitle 
. 5 I Shelding, Akron district; I.-K. 
OM Donata, Springfield district; P. J. Suay, 
oe ine ¢ citect: Cc. E. Siemon, nobeinok 


secutive ‘board. 
cecal district, 


district; Edw. L. cna Phir teenth} 


olumbus, has got to work and ap- 
very organization sympathizing with 
rement to-go energetically about rais- 
cmoney possible for aiding in sys- 
ori in’ the state, such sums, to- 
“the: numes and Seat of 


light, preeht cotton: 


1 the state.” 
in this, while presumably cost of attend 


: helps to increase land values. 
jJequal heir to all rhe gilts ol mature adr one 


JAMES BAarTLey. 


The port of the New York state board 
of. charit es dated December 10, 1886, sauvs 


the cost of supporting the paupers and in- 


ne inthe Erie county poor house and 


: 7 asylum. averaged for the year $110 per 
head,- 


“this being about the same as in 

other poor houses and county asylums of 

Of course rent does not figure 
We have no 


ance does. figures for 


‘European institutions. 


ie ee 


To Whom Should Rent Go? 


-JOUNSTOWN, Pa.—Please enlighten me on a 
few questions concerning “single tax.” 
(1) Generally speaking, is not intellectual 


advancement the principal factor in deter- 


mining. the increase of land values? 
(2) Does a drone help increase land values, 
ant is he entitled to any of the fund? 
(3) Does a common laborer increase land 
values as much as an artisan? 
(4) Would the single tax cure “the news — 
company monopol oe BrusH Heap. 


(1) No; the increase of population i is the 
principal factor in increasing the value of 
land. 


(2) Adrone, by the mere fact of living, 
increases the demand. for Jand, 


It is’ 


average wages paid in woolen” 
including: carpet, 


week. 


~ it does not make. 


The increase of population neces- 
sitates intellectual advancement. 


and thus | 
AS. an. 


STANDARD, 


or do-nothing hus a right to an equal 
share of the rent of those opportunities. 
If a man lives without doing anything 
under just conditions, he does so by hav- 


ing his wants supplied gratuitously. by - 


some one else; that does not in any way 
affect his title te his share in nature's 
gilts. 

(3) Supposing {hat the aan ac- 
complishes more than the laborer, he in- 
creases land values more; but (under just 
conditions) he gets proportionally more 
pay. He is not entitled to uny more of 


the rent fund thanany other c itizen. The 
right of every man to an equal share of 


eround rent comes from his ownership in 
common with other men of the earth 
itself. If another mun does more to 
make the earth valuable this does not 
wffeet the title of either. : 

(4) The oppressive power of aggregated 
capital, which is exemplitied in the news 


eee would be destroyed were the 
single tax in force and such monopolies: 


as railroads and telegraphs owned by the 
people. 


The Punic of IS73; 


BinGiratos, N. Y.—In discussing the tariff 


a few days ago with a democrat who is.a 
protectionist, he claimed that the panic in 
1873 was caused by a horizontal reduction of 
the tarif¥ of ten-per cent in 1872. LW you will 
kindly give a littie light on this question 
through the columns of THit STANDARD it will 
be very much appreciated by “inyself and 
others of our followers 1 in this place. 

R. A. Cor. 

ere: wis a horizontal reduetion of ten 
per cent in 1872 which applied to wll the 
principal protective duties. At the same 
time the salt duty was reduced one-half, 
the duty on coal was cut down from $1.22 
to seventy-five cents a ton, and tea, colfee 
and many articles used in manufactures 
were put on the free list. 
concession to the demand for reduction 


occasioned by the collection of $100,000,- 


000 a year of surplus revenue for two 
yeurs preceding. The panic. of 1875, like 
those of 1837 and 1857, came, therefore, 
rivght after a daree surplus hud accumu- 
lated in the treasury, aud like them it was 
caused by wild speculation. Other causes 
contributed to it, one of which was the 
corner in gold) by Gould, Fisk and others 
which brought on the well known “Black 
Friday” crisis. 


Blaine’s Mines and Rliners. 


ATLANTIC, Cass eccunty, lowa.—(1) Did - Mr. 


Bluine ever, over his own signature, deny 
having apy share or interest in the Hocking 


vailey mines, or bas it ever been proven that 


he had any interest in those mines? 

(2) Please give average. waves given iu 
those mines; and (3) the average? Wages paid 
iu the woulen factories. Thos. EVANs. 


(1), It was proved that Blaine had an in- 
terest in, the’ Hocking valley mine. “He 
‘made. some sort of i 
effect that lie had nothings to do with’ the 
the men’s “wages, but: did 
not deny. that he owned stoc i 


regulation of 


-() At that. time the men. were paid: 
low er wages than in other distri 1Gte. ee 

(3) Ace ording to the census of 1880 the. 
factories, 


tories, ete, were R203 wyet iu or SO). Ghia | 


The Pacine Kaiivonds. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C.—-Last spring the crisis: 


in the affairs of the Pacific railw ays: brought 


to. public attention Lhe incthods by whieh their 

constructers had robbed the peuple. \ 
remedies were proposed, and’ bills and reso- 
lutions intreduced in congress. <I would’ like: 


to kuow what befell the sever it bills and reso- 


lutions, whether congress took any action in 
the premises, and ow we is the present status: 
of the matter. 2H. Wuitxey Brown, 

None of the oe or resolutions. came to - 
i vote—at least none of any importance. 
The whole matter. is. about where: it Was 


except that the people and newspapers: 
‘have access to a good dealmore infonma> 


tion on the subject than they had before. 
W. 2B. Scort. 


CONSUMPTION 
BRONCHITIS | Throat Affection 
SCROFULA {| Wasting of Flesh 


Or any Disease where the Throat and Lungs 
are Inflamed, Lack of Sirength or Nerve 
ower. you can be Kelicved and Cured by 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


PURE cop "LIVER OIL 


Witn Hypophosphites. 
Patataste as Mick. 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion, and let no exe 
planation or solicitation induce you lo meer 
@ substitute. 


Sold by all Druggists, 
_SscorTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


ww GCOOD REWS 
Ouro LADIES. 


; M AD VAR RTE 

aor “Sreates} other. vows Syaur tinia 

{a get orders for our ceiehrated 

‘Teas, Coffees and Buhking 

Powder. and secure a beautitul 

Pane Band or Mo-es Rosa China 

: Tea Set, Dinner as t. Gold Band 

Moss Rose Toilet Set, Wate ‘he Brass Lainp. Castor, or 

Wehsrer's Dictionary. F or ae rrticniars ade ress 

- GE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

O. Box 253. 31 ae 23 Vesey St., Now Yori. 


a PAS a RAND OUTEIT FCO. 
46 VESEY STREET. NEW YORK. 


GOUGH OR GOLD 


OPEN WORK. POLITICAL NET 


BANNERS, 


‘ With first-class Portraits. of: 


k Candidates, 


. Largest Manufacturers of Net Banners” and 
paicn Equipments i inthe United States. eget 
l kc CONGREG ATION. 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


MINISTER. 


~ MASONIC TEMPLE, 
‘Sixthiavenue and Twenty-third street: 
‘SERVICES, _ 
‘Sunday Morning, 1i o’cloc 


SATURDAY, 


BRAR ARR RRA Rr re 


The bill was a 


“Au tozraph 


nnd aponoehrome iMustre 


hosiery, woul hat. “face 


“arious 


-and moderati on of aus ic 


OCTOBER 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AP ON CARR A 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OB YREE TR: ADE “? by Henry George; 
Paper, oo cents. 

THE EXISTING TARIFF fully indexed so-that the 
rate on euch ar ticle cin readily be found, 35 cents. 


LEADING SPEECHES ON THE SULLS BILL, contain- |” 
ing the speeches of Mills of Te xas, Me Millan of Ten-. 
hessee, Wilson. of West- Virginia, “Scott of Pen nnsvi- 


vania, Cox of New York and Carliste of Kentucky 


on the: democratic: side, and: Reed of Maine, Me-. 


Kinley of Obie, Burrows of; Michigan,. Butterworth 
of Ohio’ and Kelley -of Peunsylvania on the © Hopi: 
lican’side: 50 cents. 


Sent, postage paid, on rec eipt. oF price, or, le 
THE THREE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


PU BLISHER STAND ARD 
12 Union Square, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 
A. lmited number ef bound volumes of THE STs 
ARD, in. heavy pose are offered for sule at ae 


lowing prices: : 
~ Volumes 1,2, und5, bound in single volumes,.. 2683. 50 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


_ The railroad paper in Seribner’s Maga- 
gine for Gctober is by Arthur T. Hadley, 
and treats of ‘The Railroad in Its Business 
Relations.” It is. in reality, an ably put 
argument for government ownership of 
railways, ithouch its author, uncon- 
winced by his’ own reasoning, is by no 
means inchned to admit such a conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Hadley nese by pointing out that 
the tendency ef railroad systems toward 
consolidation, pooling, a nd consequent 
monopoly, is the result of a natural pro- 
cess of evolation: | os 

People at first thought of railreads as 
Merely an improved highway, which should 
charge tolis ikea iurupike or canal, and on 
owhica the pois ae mid run cars of .its own, 
dependent of the railroad compuny itself. 
In many CASES, “especialy in. Earlaud, jony 
sheets. wf ios: shed, based ou tbe 
model of ican a1 ‘olnirt s, and naming rates 
muder which the use of the road bed should 
ik free toa. This phan seon proved imprac- 

Ti independent owners ied to run 

rains over the sume dine it involved a danger 
fecsilision and a icss of eccnomy. The 
mer evii could perbaps be avoided; the 
attver could not. The advantage of unity of 
gnaparement was so creat that aroad running: 
ls oWn Trains couid do a: oe larzer busi- 
mess at Jower rates iben if ownership and 
earriages were Kept sonra “The oid plan 
awasas impracticable as it would be for a 
-gnanufacturinz company: Lo own the buildings 
and engines while each workman owned the 
particuiar piece of amechinery which he- 
handled. Almost all abe technical advan- 
“teges ot the new methods would be lost: for 
odack of svsten. The railread company, to 
cserve the Sea: well, fousa nev remain in ie 
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ws Lorouch tafe, d especially cheoneh 
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of things becanie int gleravle. Frequent Lrans- 
sshipnient Was UT-ance wn expense to the rail- 
read aud w burden te the public. Even when 
awvided, there was a Smal aie 
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As this process of consolidation and ex- 
jon Went on wars of rates broke out 

and were carried on with increasine ticrce- 
Hess. Wherev er two railroads crossed, 
competition for traffic wes inevitable: 
And this competition was intens 
the fact thata iarge part of Uie expenses 
ofarailroad are fixed charges—such as 
maintenance of way, interest-.on bonds, 
- payment of officials, etc_—which are bur 
wery slightiy affected 


a particular piece of business. cannot or 
will not pay its share of the: tixed charzes 

alis better to secure il at any price above 
the bare expense of loading und hauling, 
avathout rezard te the tixed charges. 
af the business is lost, these charges will 


run on just the same, without any added — 


Means of meeting hem.” 
The consequence of this rivalry was 


“that every railroad was compelled to have | 
Ihre standards.of charges, one for its traffic : 


to places where «ompetition was impossi- 
ble, and the other for competing points, 


where business could only be secured by | 


bidding against other roads. It resulted 
that rates were often less for. long dis- 
tances than for short ones; 

«o.irplained, with apparent. justice, that 
they were compelled to pay amore for a 
haul of one hundred miles than their com- 
petitors in business for one of a thousand, 


Autempts were made, especially in some | 


of the wesi¢rn states, to remedy the evil 
by iegislation, reducing a rates to the 
evel of competitive ones; 
“immediately evident that une only effect 
0! this would be to foree the ralroads out 
cof existence aitozether. Meantime 


__ stancesto attack the problem from another 

< direction. Instead of reducing non-coni- 
petitive they sought to establish some- 
thing like equality by raising competitive 


Tates, and he pool, orrail way Lrust, came | 


anio pene 


Tocemprehend the erolation of the nia ; 


way pool one mist understand to what an 
amazing extent the inLerest S of 
ous railway lines und s stems | are inter- 


tangled. To contine a war of rates to one | 
oreven to we or three! 
me te or) 
jasucha waresch roud is bound, in self” 
“yuluerable 
point of its ant: azoninis; uted the «effort to 
corp bat~ | 


-compeling y point, 
ot them, is an absolute | dmpossibll iy 


defense, to strike at every 


dao so meyv itably. drags in fresh 


The conference of single tax men held at, ane union, 
Aucust 6, decided to make an enrollment of al] single tax men who propose to ae t 


Cleveland and Thurman. Al who desire 


dio so by siening the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. 
‘can be made to serve tor a. memes of Sis by cli ppit ng it out and pasting it ou a 


sheet of paper. 


TVauthorize the enrollment of my name on the list of voters who propose to sup- 
“pert Cleveland and Thorman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 
toward tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of all taxes on Ube. products of labor, 


agd the final transfer of such taxes to land values. 
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the re- | 


sified by | 


by the amount of: 
business done. -“Hence, *-if for any reason | 


For ! 


and producers i 


buat it became. 


the } 
roads themselves were forced dy circuin- | 


the vur ‘ie 


ants, who in turn involve others, and ex- 
tend the conflict over a constantly in- 
creasing area. A struggle between two 
: rivals for Chicago business, if not pr omptly 
checked, will involve every ro at of im- 
portance in the country aad demoralize 
the business of the continent. All this 
the railway pool, with very considerable 
| Sugeess, endeavors to prevent; and short 
of direct. government control, or conscli- 
daticn Gn a continental scale, it is appar- 
ently the only remedy. 


But competitive rates and railway wars 
have been by no means the worst accom- 
paniments of railway development. It 
was when the roads began to interfere in 
the business rivalries of their patrons that 
they inflicted the greatest evil on society. 
The competition for: business led to the 
-making of rates by special bargain; and 
the system of making rates by special 
bargain led to the making of specially 
favurable yates for shippers who could 
control, or make the railwavs think they. 
could control, an extraordinary amount of 
traific. Thus nionopoties like the Stand- 
ard vil company were fostered. The pro- 
ducer who secretly enjoved an advantage 
jin cdst of transportation couid undersell 
and often utterly ruin his compeutors. 
And there was no logic of events to force 
the railways 10 seek a remedy for this 
evil, The neil of proauctive monOopo- 
lies Was no injury to them. The remedy 
had to be applied bv society itseif, and the 
interstaie commerce law was the outcome 
of the special bargain system. But how 
great an amiount of i. had been done 
before the passage of that law, the Ameri- 
can people are only now beg sinning to dis- 
cover. 


Still another result of railway develop- 
ment along the lme of private manage- 
ment haus been to provide such oppor- 
tunities for disiionesty as the world never 
saw before: 

The munazer of a Jarge raiiroad system bas 
under bis contrul & great deai of property be- 
sides his own—the property of railroad in-- 
vesters Which has been placed in his charge. 
Two lines of action are open to him. He may 
make incney for te iavestors, and toereby 
secure the respect of the community; or be 
inuy make aneney out of the investors, and 
thereby cet rick enough to dety public opin- 
jon. The former course hus the advantage of 

honesty, ihe latter of rapidity. It is a cis- 
frace to the community tbat the latter way 
is made so easy, and so readily couduned. 

Let us take uw specific case. An inside ring 
issues Stock certilicates to the value of a miil- 
jon Gollars, on Which perhaps a hundred thuu- 
sand is paidin. Tiey then publsh taeir pros- 
pectus and piace ou the market two milions 
of bonds with whieh the read is to. be built 
They seil the bends at 80, rennburse them- 
selves for the 100.000 advanced by charging 


Sevens os norte sen eceenne A Sears sree: cee te 


the muderute comimissivn of 5 per cent for: 


‘services ip placing tbe ican, and have ai their 
disposal $1,500,000 cash. These same directors 
howW.appeur as acoystructiea company, and 
awurd themselves a contract to pay 31,500,- 
| (0 for work which 2s worth $1,200,000 onty. 

The read is finisbed and probably does nut 
! pay interest on its bonds. lt pusses inte the 
bunds of areceiver. Possibly ibe old man- 
uecement muy bave oan lifluence in his ap-: 
pulutment. ; Ab the woersi, they bave riders 
buck ail the muvey they put in, plus the 
profits of the Goustruciion eumpany; in tbe 
case suppused 30U per ceat. The bondhuiders, 
on the oiler band, bave paid $1,600,UU0 fur a 
21,20), G00 road. 

Bur ibe troubles of the bondholders 
advantuges of the old directors by no means 
endhere. When the receiver takes possession 

he discovers iat vaiuable terials, neces- 
sary for the success:cl working of the road, 
are poet the property of the eumpauy, but of 
ibe eld directors. He fiuds that the road 
owns a very inudeguate supply of rolling 
stock and thut the deliciency hus been made 
up by wu ear trust—also under the coutrel of 
the vid directors. Each of these tbiugs, und 
! perbups others, must be made the subject of 
a fight or of a compromise. The latter is of- 
iten ihe only practicable altervative, and 
almost aiways the cheaper one; by its terms 
the ring perhaps secures hundreds of thou- 
sands more, at the expense of the actual 
INVEStUPs, 
These are but afew of the many ways in 
which ua few years’ control of property may 
be made profitable to the officials ut the ex- 
vense of Jegitimate interests. 
Of the problem of the relations between 
the railways and theirempioyves, Mr. Had- 
ley Sauvs but a few words, but they are 
We aghiy Ones? 


Of the questicns arising between the. rail- 
road and its empioyes we are just beginning 
tu realize the full importance. They a“ not 
matters to be settled by private ugreement 
or private war. lf they involve a serious: in- 
terruption of the business of 
they coneern public interests mest vitally. 
The community cannot atlerd to have its 
Lusiuess interrupted by railroad strikes. Oo 
the other band, it cannet allow the men to 
muke this public duty of the railroad the 
means of enforeing their own will on every 
} occasion, to the detriment of all discipline 
and responsibility, or in disregard of invest- 
ors’ rights. How to compremise between 
these two conflicting requirements is one of 
the most serious prebiems of the immmediate 
futare. Littie pregeess in this direction has 
as yet been madg, or even systematically at- 
Lenipred. | sites 


Surely, it would be difficult to adduce 

i stronger reasons than those which Myr. 
Hadley has given us jor the placing of 
our railways under. covernment control. 
Against the doing so Mr Hadley's chief 


vould hardiv be likely to. “choose better 


representatives and agents thun uw private 
corporation.” it would be astonishing if 
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it should. But it ee choose represen- 
tutives and agents who would have no 
more opportunity ¢o oppress or favor indi- 
viduals or localities than liave our post 
office officials. The time is past when 
any railway could be operated as an en- 
tirely separate independent concern. Fach 
road is of necessity part of a continental 
monopoly which disregards even national 
boundaries and tariff lines. And a mo- 
nopoly created by the people and i intended 
to be operated for their benefit, should be 
controlled by the people. To leave it in 
private hands is a simple farming out of 
the privilege of taxation. 


A Ship Owner on the Tariff. 


“The Tariff and Its Evils, or Protection 
which docs not Protect.” is the title of a 
work by John H. Allen, cancerning which 
THE STANDARD will have more to say 
hereafter. The author is a ship owner 
and merchant of long emperience and 
justifies his conclusions aguimst protection 
by the test of actual fact. The book is 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


& : 
THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 

In Minnesota the democrats have’ the call 
on conversions over the republicans by about 
—[Stu Paul Glebe. 

The protective tariff affords no protection 
to the wage worker, and none to the muss of 
tke peo ople. —[{Daytoa Workman. 

The one great demand of the people of the 
whole country is for relie? from needless and 
oppressive taxes on the necessaries of busi- 
yess and of life.—[Philadelphia Times. 

The organizations. of the working people 
ur oughout the country do not seud up their 
representatives Lo demand « continuance of 


the War taxes.—(idiversvilie, Pa., Press. 


The republican party of to- -day is no more 
the party of Lincoln, Sumuer, Garrison and 
the hundreds of thousands of hanesit men who 
have composed the republican party in the 
past, thun darkness is like day light.—{Lynno, 
Muss., Bee. 


If hich wages are to be attributed toa pro- 
teelive arin, whvis it that the members of 
unorganized labor de net cemmand equal 
wages with these belonging to trades unions 
aod the Reuiehts of Labor? 1Gover nor Hill at 
Cooper union. 


Bui, ecomiug back tothe fact of free trade, 
itis undeuiable that tbisis the ultimate policy 
of the demucratic party, and the Mills bili is 
only asiep toward its consummation, And 
fey that day we pray, “God send it soon,”— 
(Aiemphis Appeal 

It is the opinion of the Journal that Cleve- 
land's election will be for the best interests of 
the pation—the people—the majority. Gov- 
erbor Hili vetced the electoral reform) bill. 
Therefore the Journal oppuses his election. 
—[(Cuhoes, N. Y., Journai. 

The newly reported tariff bill of the repub- 
Hicans is acknowledged in republicaa quarters 
to be even more ‘favorabie tu tbe.sugar trust 
than that of Mr. Miiis, Why dither party 
should aid this great monopoly is DOL ex- 
plained. —{Buston Herald (ind. }. 


The republicans celight to iusist upon the 
assertivn that ihe present bigh rate of wazes 
Winch the workiugmen of the @ountry enpy 
is attributable to the existence of a bien tariff 
Temphaticaily deny the truth of tbe. state- 
Ineot.—[G@.overnor Hill at Cooper union. 

In the United States to-dav there is a 
“trust”? combination in nearly every one of 
the thirty er forty articles which go into the 
daily use of the people, and there is a tariff 
on the articles which makes it pussible for tke 
“trusts” ty exist.—fNorfolk, Va.,. Landmark. 

The house bill, commonly called the Mills 
bill, nnakes its reduction solely in the interest 
of industry and aims at the destruction of ex 
covet trusts and combines. ,The senate 

Al does not attempeu tu destroy or weaken a, 
Seen rubbery of the country.—{Phila 
delphia Times. 


The Omaha World has closed its novel de- 
bate on the tariff question. Fur turee munths 
it save two columns, side by side, to a dis- 
cussion between a reveoue refurmer and a 
protectionist. Each side was preseated ably, 
and at its couclusiog the World has come out 
for revenue reform. 


. The truth is that Carnegie and his kind de- 
liberately refuse to suppiy the ‘“bome muar- 
ket? with steel rails exXcept at eXtwertionate 
nrices. It is these robber prices that they de- 
sire to nave protected, nut the wages of their 
men, for whom they care inuch less than for 
their horses.—[Bostou Glube. 


Remove the tariff on al! textiles, and tn ten 
years from to-day the manufacturing indus 
tries iu Laredo enzaged in the manufacture of 
rope curdage, bapyiug and paper, would sur- 
pass in value the present value of the sheep 
owned in Webb and Enecinal counties.—[{Lare- 
do, Texas, Daily Gate City, 


Corneil university will have to be disci- 
plined likewise. -No less than twenty-five of 
the professors of that institution have jumed 
the variff refuerm elub in Ithaca. A-lurge 
number of the students have followed the 
professors’ example, and they all have a vote 
in Tihaca, too.—[Bustou Herald (ind.). 

Common sense must be eliminated from the 
Canadian people before any one can hope to 
persuade them that they would not gain by 


the abolition of Americun taxes on. their 
products, and by untaxed Jiberty to buy 


“whatever necessaries or comforts the Ameri- 


caus had te seli.i—[Toronto Globe (liberal). 


Reports from the east, from some of the 
very hotbeds of protection, indicate that the 
workingmen ure getting well over the pro- 
tectionist scare, and are » beginning to. under- 
stand how their loyalty to the Union has been 
nude to serve the selfish interests of the cap- 
itaiist clauss.—{Haves. Valley, Cal., Adver- 
Liser. * 


Grover Cleveland denies that be ever said, 
‘7 belleve in free trade us I believe in the 
Protestant religion.” We are unacquainted 
witb Mr. Cleveland’s religious faith, but be it 
‘ever So intense, it were a credit to him to 
have made the statement which he now de- 
mes and to have stuck to it.—[Eagle Pass, 
Tex., Guide. 

Taxation of personal property offords to 
those who manufacture or produce the sub- 
jects tuxed an unjust advantage over those 
whe consume them, and affords a protection 
Lo manufacturers 
our day under our vicious systeu) of taxation 
cropped out into wicked monopolies and des- 
potic trusts.—[Pearsall, Tex., Sun. 

Mr. Biuine again refers to the financial 
panic of 1557 us due to the low tarill, not- 
withstanding that it bas been sbown again 
and again to have been the result of other 
cuuses. How 1s it that he never ascribes the 
great panic of 1873 and the unprecedented 
depression of the following years to the high 
taritl (Springfield, Mass., Republican (rep). 


If American manufacturers should be 
granted free raw materials, and they should 
use the best of the materials in the manufact- 
ure of their goods, it would not matter to 
them, to their cmpioyes or to the consumer 
what the duty might be on foreign goods— 
our mannfaciurers could then outsell those of 
the other cuuntries of me world.—({Philadet- 
phia Record. 


—_—. 


Protection From the’Pauper Labor of the 
Angels. 
Eagle Pass, Tex., Guide. 

What a pity that Moses never read Horace 
Grecley or Carey! . jt would have been inter- 
esting to note the effects of a high tariff on 
manna to protect the Israelitish workmen 
from the pauper labor of the angels. 


$ 
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set foretgners at work? 


A. PROTECTION CA CATECHISM. 


1. Isdemand for goods demand for 
labor ? If not, why not? 

2 Whenwe buy foreign qoods do we 
If not, why 
not? 

x. When foreiquers buy our gaods do 
they set us at work? If not, why not? 

4. Will foreiqners send their goods 
into this country wriless we send our 
goods oul? If not, why not? 

5. Does the importation of goods re- 
duce wages here? If so, how?—{STAnpD- 
ARD, Oct. 6, 1858. 


Mr. Taylor Gt the Track. 

New York.—Mr. 8S. F. Taylor of 
Portiand, Me., undertook to. answer 
THE STANDARD’S protection catechism 
in last week’s paper, but it seems to 
me that be failed to give a satis- 
fory answer to Question 4. He said that ion 
eigners will not send their goods into this 
country unless we send our souds out, “tn- 
less they Save a surpius and we bave‘a short- 
age.” Mr. Taylor fails to explain what sort 
of a surplus the foreiguer. must have, and 
what. sort oF a shortage we must have, in 
order that we might) trade our shortage for 
their surplus Lnever saw a trade but that 
both parties to it bad a surplus. Al! trade is 
an exchange of surpluses. We never import 
what we have a surplus of nor do we export 
what we are shortof. We gever import and 
export the sume thing from the saine locality 
at the same time. We never import anything 
unless it is more profitable to do so, cost cof 
transportation considered, than to produce it 
athome, and we never export anything unless 
ve cab get more value-tor that thine abroad 
than We can get at hume. Therefore, wheu- 
ever we send any product of labor to the out- 
side werld we must get our pay in the prod: 
ucts of the labor of the outside world, because 
it has nothing else to give us in payment; and 
we always demand products of greater value 
tous thin the products we give, else there 
would be no inducemeat for us to muke the 
trade. PERCY VIVIAN. 


Mr. Taylor’s Argument Proves Too Much 
oric Proves Nothing. 

BrRookuyn, N. Y.—Your correspendent, §&. 
k. Tavior, may see how satisfactory are his 
auswers to the “Catechism”? questions by 
changing the form of the secund question 
and his answer as fuliows: 
. When Maine folks buy New York goods, 
dothey set New Yorkers at work? If uot, 
why vot? 
Answer—They do; but why not buy their 
home, moods, and so set their own people ab. 


. wor k? 


He can similarly change the Wwordine of 


all the questions and answers, aud be will 


see that his argument, if good for anything, 
proves the necessity of an interstate ‘tariff. 


-It proves too much, or it proves nothing; that 


and producers that has in. 


is the story. GEORGE HITE. 


The System Is Here Alrendy. 


KENNEDY, Ohio—In THE STanpanp of Octo- 
ber 61s a Quetation from the New York Mail 
and £xepress which reads, “If the British free 
trade system were adopted in this country 
the British system of direct taxation would 
be taken with it and we should. fiud the gov- 
erumenul cumpeliiug every one to. pay au an- 
nnaltax for the privilege of doing business 
and adding to the prosperity of the country. 
In England 2 man who is an auctioneer is 
fined 3) a vear, a banker is fined 190, . 2. 
We cull these taxes tines because they are 
penalties fur being euterprising. We would 
bot like the system in this country.” 

Weil, we have the system in this country, 
whether we like it or not, and under our 
biessed tariff and. without the British free 
trade. Let the good Shepard of the Mail and 
Evpress gv to the city of Winfield. or King- 
man, Kansas, and start. himself in any busi- 
ness or occupation that will ‘add to the pros- 
perity of the country,” and see if be wiil not 
have the tax collector after him to compel 
him to. pay au “occupation tax” of so much 
per year. This may be true of plenty of other 
towns and cities for aught I know, but I have 
personal knowiedve that it is true of these 
places. THOMAS HUNT. 


TOM JOHNSON. 


An Independent Paper Gives Its Reasons 
for His Election. 
From the Cleveland Press. 


What sort of a man does the district need? 
Surely one who is capable of houestly repre- 
senting all the interests of the distric:, and 
one Who can ably conieud for the principles 
iudursed by the district. 

‘fom Jobnson tbe. more nearly fills this list 
of requirements. 

Tom Jobnson hasa well deserved reputation 
for sugacity. 

He.is a good Hstener rather than talker,: 
and be is a tireless Worker. 

He is an intelligent, honest and sober  citi- 
Zen. 

He is of the people. He bas treated his 

railway employes jike men, whether cther 
corporation employ es Were so treated or not. 
Te is a frieud of all the peuple, from. car 
driver to bank president, and no deserving 
man ever applied to him for help in vain. He 
would not vo to congress as the representa- 
tive of any clique or “class. This is the sort of 
aman that fom Jonnson has shown hinself 
to be when he was not’ running for citfiee, and 
that-is the time to form opinion of a man. 

This much concerning bis persoual charac- 
ter. But there are other and quite as forcible 
reasons Why independent peuple should ad- 
mire and support him, 

So fearful have the democratic managers 
in this community become lest the principle of 
radical tariff reterm should be accredited to 
them that like cowards they are willing to 
swallow even that degree of reforin: which 
the monopoulists themselves dish up for therm. 
When Henry Watterson was to speak in 
Music hall, recently, be was urged not to ad- 
vauce arguments for radical tarll reform. 
He -agreed, made a wishy-washy speech and 
returned to bis home disgusted with a set of 
refurmers who reform by crawline into their 
holes and pulling the boles in after them. 
Next day these saine refurmers nominated 
Tom Johusop. They went into prayer with 
ther nominee. Dou’t tell bow much of a re- 
former you are, Tom, they said. Just accept 
and let the people be deceived as to how you 
stund on the only issue. Be a demagogue a 
iew sbort weeks, for the sake of the vllice, 
they urged. You ueeda’t abandon your prin- 
ciples, but just keep quict and you will veba 
reat many votes of people who don’t Know 
how you stand on this danyzerous question. 

And what was ‘Lom Jobason’s auswer! Did 
he quibble? Did he equivocé a Did he agree 
Lu pu on the infamcus disguise 

Ne! 

Hespoke like a man: I do not want this 
nomination, but will accept it if the party de- 
mauds it of me. But I ubsolutely refuse to 
deceive one solitary voter as to my position 
on a matter that affects: his wages, his home 

and the happiuess of his wife and children. 
If 1 cannot vet enouzh vetes without deceiv- 
ing those w vith Ww hom I sympathize, I shall 
uever go to congress. 

This is thé kind of man that will manfully 
correct the errors he makes, when convinced 
that they are errors. 

This is the kind of a man that you can trust 
with your pocket book. 

This is the sort of aman that deserves and 
is worthy of the votes of honest, intelligent 
Americans. He is somewhat of an anomaly 
in politics, but districL Twenty-one has got 
him. It ought not to be necessary to attack 

any other auminee’s private record to elect 
such a man. It will not be wise to ask the 
voters to support Tom Jobnson simply because 
sume other yiau has dirt on his hands. 

Nor would it be wise to run his campaign 
on any other recommendation than that he 
would pluoge the knife to the hilt into the 
rampant and brutal parent of the rascally 
trusts and then twist on the bilt 


° 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS 


‘fifty or sixty blows a minute, 


A Paris firm bas produced porous glass fur 
window panes. The pores are too fine to ad- 
Init a draught, but they assist in ventilation. 


Chicago will shortly have a new supply of 
water from Lake Michigan. A tunnel will be 
éxvavated from a point two miles cut in the. 
luke, where an enormous steel caisson will be: 
sunk aS SGOD as it ean be towed cut. 


Dr. AE. M. Waldron of Hampton, ¥ a., and 
Dr.-W. H. Gardner of the United Siates urmy. 
both testify to the value of oxaiate of cerium 
in Gases of seasickness. It is tuken in fifteea 

“or twenty grain doses, every couple of hours 
either dry or ina tablespoonful of water.” 


In iron and steel manufacturing, especially. 
in the manufacture of. steel ships, electricity 
now plays a great part. Inthe ship yards of 
Macmillan in Dumbarton, Engiand, it per- 
forms two functions in connection with the 
boring and riveung machines—actiug through 
an electro magnet it belds the machines 
lightly against the steel side of -the ship or to 
whatever is being worked, and then, acting 
thruugh electric uictors, it supplies the power 
by means of which the boring and riveting is 
dove. An electric machine of this kind will 
bore a hole three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter through a steel plate an inch and a half 
thick in one mintue and three quarters... A 
half horse power riveting muchine will strike 
each represent- 
ing lifty pounds of striking force. 


- The material Known as woodite, devised by 
Mrs. Wood, acicver Englisnwoman, promises 
to become a very useful substance. Its caief 
ingredient is rubber. During the past few 
Mvunths it has given good results for a variety 
of purpuses. According toSir Edward Reed, 
M. P., it has been pr roduced in divers forms, 
such as tine sheets and ribbons for Waterproof 
articies, dense blocks fcr resisting the blows 
of shot and shell, and particularly s satisfactor Vv 
ripes for engine packing. One process con- 
Verts it intu an elastic, sponge: like substance, 
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GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


| FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 


in sums of 31,03) to S15,030 each, hearing interest. ato 


the rite of eight. per cent per annum. Interest: pay- 
ablo semi-annumily. Tuese bonds are secured by first 
Mortsizves on Kuinsas. City praperty Worth three ard 
four tings. the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principalaod fiterest guaranteed at mark 
est cullec table through | Vyour ow, bank, With 
exchanze added... Recurded mortg forwarded with 
each bond. 

CERTIFICATES. GF .D 
issued in amounts of SIN and upwar 
atthe rate of eight percent per agnum, 
of deposit are secured ‘by first mortgaz 
ited with @ trustee, a special deposit re 
effect, from the trustee, is attached. toede 
issued, therefore makin the certiticate of deposit 
absolutely safe ievestmeret, 

When ordering securities write your name in rn 
also that.of your city, county and state. : 


J. Ek. BAUERLEIN & £8s 


Securiry Boilding 
KRANS:zS CITY, MISSOURE, 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
POLITICAL NET BANNERS, 
TRANSPARENCIES, 
AND 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 
M. R. LEVY & CO., 
27 WOOSTLR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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and ancther, ip-which it-is mixed with whale-" 


bone cuttings, gives ita rouzb or. frictional 
quality suitable for mats. Some curious naval 
upplications have been worked outs Ib is 
made into armor plates, which, on being pene- 
trated by ashot, close so tiehtly that no wa- 
ter is admitted, and it-is also formed into 

light aud convenient evlinders for carrvine 
compressed air to drive life boats, torpedo 
boats and secut boats.—[Dominion Mechauical 
and Milting News. ‘ 


The Eritish consul- gonéral § at Pranktort, 
Gerniany, thus describes the Teaustrial muse- 
um at that place: “The Frankfort export 
museum serves as the mevns of informing the 


1 manufacturers and merchants- of -the district 


consulates all over the world. 


ws to the articles must current abroad, giving 
them the prices realized, stating tbe mode of 
packing must in favor, the quantities sold, the 
local charges, the period for which credit. is 
asked and given, and so forth. An import 
museum forms wn essential part of the Frank- 
fort institution, . its object being= to. make 
inanufucturers and merchants “acquainted 
with the raw materials whieh may be made 
useful for various technical and industrial 
purposes. All possible information is given 
us to these materials. Au information office 
constitutes another. part of -the Frankfort 
museum. Ji contains statistics of all: kinds,’ 
technical and commercial periodicals, reports, 

particulars of custums tariffs, aud soon. In- 
furmation, Samples, ete., are coustantiy re- 
ceived by all these museums from the German 
At Frankfort 
there are also export sample roums where 
there are exhibited samples, desigus, show 

cards, price Hsts, ete., giving exact. prices, 

weights, measures and all otner necessary de- 
talis in German, English and French.” 

Mr. A. Lagerman’s new. type -setting in- 
ventions, called the Lagerman= typotheter 
and justifier, were inspected last week by a 
large number of gentlemen interested in the 
production of. printing, at the preinises of 
Messrs. R. Clay & Sons, Bread street: hill, 
Queeu Victoria: street, where the machines 
are in actual operation. Thetypotheter is a 
inachine used for composing or setting type, 
upd is used in connection with a printer’s 
case of the ordinary construction, and re- 
quires no change in the type, material or 
appliances now in use. Any one who has 
been accustumed to the usual method of set- 
ling type can go to work with facility with 
the new machine aftera few: hours’ practice. 
Itis claimed by those who have practical 
knowledge that a compositor can “set” three 
times us much inan hour by this machine as 
by hand, as. both hands are at liberty to pick 
up the letters, Which he drops into a funnel 
that feeds the mechanism below the case. It 
takes. no ditference whether the letters are 
wrong end up or faced about when they drop 
into the funnel, which, while: large at the 


mouth, like a speaking tube, vonverves at the 


s “justiffe 


would 


: 
| 
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end, so that, as a Jepter passes through ittakes 
its place upright in a groove. By mauching 
power each Ietteris thrust along this groove 
until it encounters a pair of metallic fingers, 
which tura it if it-be upside down and leave 
it alone if it isnot, while a little further on 
the letter encounters another pair of fingers, 
which release it when the nicks are turned 
the right way. The letters, right. side up, 
then enter another groove, from which they 
are delivered into a galley ins lines... By an 
ingenious contrivance the conclusion of a line 
is notitied by the ringing of a smnall electric 
bell. Even more ingenious isthe second ma- 
chine, or ‘justifier,™ to Which the type set 
up by tbe typotheter is taken. The *justi- 
fier? is really “a neeessary adjunct to pive 
value to the typotheter, and. it spaces out 
the lines with great recuiarity and in so short 
atime tuat 20, 000 ens per hour is about the 
average output, while it also inserts the 
“leads” between the lines as required. The 
precision with which-this justifying machiue 
does its Work. is really remarkable. One 
er? is required to four ty potheters, 
and ibis stated that: such a-set of machines 
do the work of abcut twelve men, 
though oply employing tive.—LLundon’ Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


A Word for *:'The Standard.’ 
Pearsall, Tex., Sun, 

Henry George is doing 
und Thurman. ; 
STANDARD, isthe ablest advocate of the Het j 
of the peoplein America. In it wiil be foun 
pure, unadulterated democracy. We advise | 
everybody who wants to get to the buttomrat | 
a!l political questions to send for it. 


creat work~ for 
His paper, THE. 
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Thousands of the best $33.00 ; 
Goid Watch ever made are sell- 
ing in our Co-Operative | 


This is the Best, Cheapest. Most 
Convenient, and only co-operativeike 
System of selling wazches. The 
watches are American Lever Stem[’ 
ree: containing every essen- 
ial to accuracy and “durability, andif 

faceiiadciicn numerous otherim- 

rovements foundin no other watch.| 
They are absolutely the only Dust, 4 
and Damp- -proof Movements madelas 
in the World, and are jewe led withit 
Genuine Rubies. ‘The Patent Stems 
Wind and Setis the strongest andl. 
simplest made. They ure fully ge 
equal for apbearance, accuracy & a 
durability and service to any $7535 
Watch. Our co-operative Club jocsa 
System. brings . them within the: a 


reach of every one. a 
- ia 


“| The Keystone Watch Club Co}: 
1g! 904 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 
COR, BOWE! RY AND GRAND STS. 
pe SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 


‘A ND ORURESTRA,. 


JAMES RESGS, DIRECTOR. 


cd 





Music Furnished for Parades, Meetings, Cone 
Certain. “nts, Parties, Balls, and otue Oeste 


SS emer 


Strictly Union Musie: for Union Rates. Cominunica.. 
tloas addres-2i ts JAMES BEGGS, Standard’! uitice, 
12 Union Square, or 154 Seventh Avenus. Brookly ny ee 
be prompoy arrended te, 
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SINGLE AM Ci it 5 
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